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Monthly News 


Notes From 


ATTENTION: 
BOOKLOVERS 


building for a second century in Virginia 






















GRAND ENTERTAINMENT 


For Curricular Enrichment | = 
Show oe 


These Outstanding Gilms 


Tom Brown’s School Days 
It Happened Tomorrow 
Mutiny on the Elsinore 
Swiss Family Robinson 
Stage Door Canteen 
So Ends Our Night 
Meet John Doe 
Jack London 
North Star 
Little Men 
Pardon Us 


Rental Rates 
$10 to $17.50 


—— 
TOP NOTCH 
FILMS 
plus 
National’s 
Service 

























POT O’GOLD, featuring James Stewart and 
Paulette Goddard, shown above, is one of the 
many musicals available from our film library. 
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Educators have our Mastercraft 
stage and drapery installations 


YOUR STAGE 
DESERVES THE FINEST 


Beautiful, Dignified MASTERCRAFT 
Authentically Designed, Conservatively 
Styled, Properly Installed 


















Complete stage equipment service including front velour curtain, valance, 





cyclorama, cyclorama borders, header pieces, stage draperies, scenery and 
auditorium window draperies. 


The many schools in Virginia having MASTERCRAFT installations will 
attest to the beauty and quality of our stage equipment. If you wish to make 
a personal inspection, we will mail list of nearby installations. 

Especially trained stage specialists are available for consultation on your stage 
problems. Write, wire or phone us and a representative will call on you imme- 





diately without obligation. 


ANNOUNCEMENT PROMPT DELIVERY GIVEN ON MOST SCHOOL SUPPLY ITEMS 













We are pleased to Victor Sound Projectors—Movie-Mite Sound Projectors—Screens—Microphones— 
announce that Mr. J. 


R. Weaver is back at Record Players—Lamps—Transcription Players—Opaque Projectors—Triple-Purpose 
his old post as man- Filmslide Projectors—Speed-O-Print and Hilco Stencil Duplicators—Ditto Liquid and 
ager of the Richmond Gelatin Duplicators—Intercommunication Systems—Public Address Systems—W indow 
office after three year’s Shades—Maps—Flags—Program Clock systems—Wall Clocks—Playground Equip- 


service with the army 
overseas. 


“it~ NATIONAL SCHQ)L SUPPLY CO. INC. 


RALEIGH, N.C. NEW YORK, N. Y. RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 





ment—Lighting Systems—Fire Extinguishers—Schoo] Furniture. 
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COLOR 


is becoming 


A Standard Feature of the Latest Classroom Pictures 


This is a modern trend toward true-to-life presentations 
Some of the many titles we already have available IN COLOR are: 
SOUND MOTION PICTURES IN COLOR 


HOW TO STUDY (sale price $75.00) 
GROWTH OF FLOWERS (sale price $75.00) 
LIMESTONE CAVERNS (sale price $75.00) 
HAND INDUSTRIES IN MEXICO (sale price $75.00) 
TUMBLING (sale price $75.00) 
WE DISCOVER THE DICTIONARY (sale price $75.00) 
KNOW YOUR LIBRARY (sale price $75.00) 
BIRDS OF THE COUNTRYSIDE (sale price $75.00) 


THE DINNER PARTY (rent, $5.00, sale price $175.00) 

JUNIOR PROM (rent, $5.00, sale price $187.50) 
These two pictures, in color, are good especially to depict etiquette of the 
dinner table and of dating for high school couples. 


TRAINING YOU TO TRAIN YOUR DOG (rent, $5.00, sale price $210.00) 
FILM sTRIPS IN COLOR 


The story of Heidi (sale price $5.00) 
The Lost Dog (sale price $5.00) 
Fun With Mitzie (sale price $5.00) 
Rip Van Winkle (sale price $9.75) 
Treasure Island (sale price $9.75) 
Three Musketeers (sale price $9.75) 
_ Ivanhoe (sale price $9.75) 


FILM SLIDES IN COLOR —See your 1946 printed library order list 
of 1,216 titles. 


For further information see your SCHOOL LIBRARIAN 
or write 


Capitol Film and Radio Company 


INCORPORATED 


19 West Main Street, Richmond 20, Virginia 


MARTIN L. HOGAN, PRESIDENT TELEPHONE 7-2061 
WE FEATURE THE LATEST IN FILMS AND FILM LIBRARY EQUIPMENT 
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TEACHERS - INSTRUCTORS 


When Sickness — Accident —- Hospitalization —- Quarantine 















Take You From Your Classroom Your Salary Stops. 


PROTECT YOURSELF WITH 
THE 


“EDUCATOR?” 


AN INCONTESTABLE 








Sick Leave and Accident Replacement Plan 









Providing Benefits As Follows: 


PAYS FULL BENEFITS STARTING WITH THE FIRST DAY FOR TIME LOST 


At The Rate of 
$100.00 per month for SICKNESS $1,000.00 ACCIDENTAL DEATH BENEFITS 
$100.00 per month for ACCIDENTS $ 25.00 DOCTOR BILL for Non-Disabling Injuries 
$100.00 per month if QUARANTINED $ 200.00 EMERGENCY FUND 
$200.00 per month if HOSPITALIZED 


ADDITIONAL BENEFITS 


PAYS FULL BENEFITS DURING VACATION PERIOD. 

HOUSE CONFINEMENT NOT REQUIRED DURING SCHOOL TERM. 
CONTRACT MAY STILL BE CARRIED IF TEACHING IN OTHER STATES. 
NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION—NO EMBARRASSING QUESTIONS. 

NO TERMINATION AGE IN CONTRACT. 

























(All Benefits Subject to Policy Provisions) 


Write For Details 


TEACHER UNDERWRITING DEPARTMENT 


American Bankers Life & Casualty Co., Inc. 


MARION, VIRGINIA 
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provides “Room to Grow” 
Meets the new school needs at every age level 


As tens of thousands of children and their teachers go back to work, 
they will find the new postwar Compton’s in their schools. 
Other thousands will receive theirs as soon as the orders placed 


by their superintendents and school boards can be filled. 


Over the years, Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia has established 


an enviable reputation for its friendly atmosphere, its appeal to the young mind, 


its thought-compelling explanations, its accuracy, and its ease of use. 
In its new dress and new style, in its profusion of color and new pictures 


and its wider scope, it has grown with school needs. 


This is the finest Compton’s we have ever produced ....a 
powerful “task force” for every classroom. 


write for information and earliest shipping date 
F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY - 1000 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 




















As Up-to-Date as the Atomic Bomb 





WORLD HISTORY 


Smith-Muzzey-Lloyd 


HIS new book covers world history through Japan’s surrender 
and the UN Conference at San Francisco. Does not unduly 
emphasize European history at the expense of other vitally 
important regions. North and South America, Russia, the Far East, 
Africa and Australasia are fully treated. 


Properly balanced in its presentation of periods of time. Ancient 
and medieval civilizations are adequately covered, but more space 
is devoted to the vital pr-riod since 1914. Four chapters are given 
to World War II. Fuil attention is paid to the development of the 
arts and sciences, business and industry, social, economic, political and 
religious life. Handsomely illustrated with 300 photographs and 
drawings and 65 maps. 










Please Ask for Circular 603 


70 Fifth Ave. New York Il 

























































STOP the Mounting Accident Toll! 


Start Teaching safety in the Primary Grades 





Adopted by the Virginia State Board of Education, approved by the National Safety 
Council and the Safety Committee of the N. E. A., the Safety Sam series gives you every- 
thing you need for a real Safety program. Inexpensive, these splendid books provide an 
even balance between rural and urban Safety, a carefully controlled vocabulary, every 
concept of Safety imaginable, all of which can become a part of the regular reading pro- 
gram without extra teachers or extra class periods. If we are to cut down the terrible toll 
of preventable accidents, Safety must be taught at a time when children learn the con- 
cepts of Safety that last through a lifetime. Plan now for a complete Safety program with 

















Safety Sam. 

NET PRICE NET PRICE 
MEET SAFETY SAM, Grade |_..__._______$.18 TIPS FROM SAFETY SAM, Grade IV $.21 
SAFETY SAM'S FRIENDS, Grode H1_ww4+-S—«.18 GROWING WISE WITH SAFETY SAM, Grade V.  .21 








Nea UP WITH SAFETY SAM, Grade Il .21 PLAYING SAFE WITH SAFETY SAM, Grade VI. .21 















The South Beckons 


The Southern Life and Literature state adopted readers offer a collection 
of the Old South's finest stories and poems for children. In these books, pupils 
become acquainted with the South’s rich literature, with her culture and tradi- 
tions. Examine these splendid books now. 


MUSTANG GRAY, Grades IV-V___. Net Price $.72 ~ 
PINE KNOTS, Grade Vi__....__ Net Price $.72 CYPRESS KNEES, Grade Vi... Net Price $.72 
Cloth — 364 pages 














J. W. BLAND, Alberta, Virginia, representing 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY © 1808 Washington Ave., St. Louis 3, Missouri 
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Imperative Steps 


[he war years were hard. Competent teachers be- 
came increasingly difficult to secure, emergency cer- 
tificates were issued by the hundreds, classrooms were 
crowded. We knew that Virginia’s and the nation’s 
children were being denied, in many instances, even 
reasonably favorable conditions in which to grow 
and develop. But it was the war. And modern 
war is no respecter of age. Even children suffer. 

After the war is over, teachers will be available 

nee again, many of us mistakenly thought. The 
war has been over a full year, classrooms are no less 
crowded, teachers are more difficult than ever to secure 
and more unqualified and inexperienced teachers will 
be employed on the emergency basis this year than 
during any war year. 

Why have teachers left the profession in droves— 
633,200 in the nation since 1939? Why have the 
number of youngsters preparing to teach fallen off 
to a bare trickle—a sixty-six per cent decrease from 
1941 to 1946 in the number completing preparation 
for elementary teaching and a decrease of fifty per cent, 
during the same period, of those completing prepara- 
— tion for high school teaching? 

Why have we on the one hand, a great exodus from 
the profession, and on the other hand, college students 
declining to prepare for teaching? It has been esti- 
mated that if the present trend continues—and it 

i. shows no sign of reversal—it will take the nation and 








Virginia only twelve more years to reach the point 
where the majority of our teachers would be emer- 
gency appointees and the average college freshman 
would be better educated than the average teacher. 
Why this dismal prospect which bodes so ill for the 
future of Virginia and the nation? 


Reasons for Shortage 


OMA a EERE et * 


leacher shortage exists because of a multitude of 
factors, many of which we perhaps failed to recognize 
as they were developing, all tending inexorably to 
create the crisis with which we are confronted. 

lo say that low salary is alone responsible, is to 
a completely ignore other very potent forces which have 





driven people out of the profession and away from 
teacher preparation. 

We've all had a hand in it. The school board mem- 
ber who has insisted that married women must not 
be allowed to teach; the patron who asks for the dis- 
» missal of a teacher who dates on Sunday night, or 
» plays bridge or dances; the teachers’ college president 
who has permitted all and sundry to enter the teach- 
Sing curriculum, with little or no attention being 

paid to the personal or scholastic qualifications of the 
individual; the principal who refused to allow teach- 
ers to participate in policy making, who withheld 
recognition when it was due; the superintendent who 
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has, when it could have been prevented, overburdened 
teachers with fifty, sixty or seventy pupils; or who 
has advanced teachers well connected politically, but 
professionally less deserving of promotion than 
others; the existence of poorly lighted, unsanitary, 
dingy, dreary school plants; inadequate tools with 
which to work; uninviting living conditions in some 
rural communities; the unattractiveness of most one 
and two-teacher school situations; the teacher herself, 
who sometimes develops a martyr complex, full of 
self-pity, who constantly gives the impression that 
she is not enjoying her job here, but trusts that she 
is building up treasures in heaven; the uncertainty of 
tenure; long work hours; pupils in daytime, papers 
at night; three months unemployment out of twelve: 
no sick leave provisions; no vacation period with pay. 
These are but a sprinkling of the conditions and at- 
titudes that have made teaching unattractive. They 
have contributed toward teacher shortage. 


The Attack 


What attack should be made on the problem? 

The necessary first step is a recognition on the part 
of both public school and lay people that the scarcity 
of teachers is not a phenomenon of war. It is a 
fact of peace. It is not an emergency, but a chronic 
condition which will not disappear for years and 
then only if bold steps are taken by the responsible 
citizens of Virginia and the nation. 

Another necessary step is to emphasize the attrac 
tive aspects of the teaching profession—and there are 
many satisfactions—and to indicate the advances 
which have been made in the improvement of work 
ing conditions as well as in the provision of more 
adequate tools with which to work. Much progress 
has been made. 

All of us in education have had too great a tendency 
to accentuate the deplorable, perhaps, but it is only 
by calling attention to the lacks that we are able to 
state the case for our requirements. But improve- 
ments have been made and the younger generation 
should know about them. Too many of this group 
look upon teaching as the dismal profession, as once 
economics was looked upon as the dismal science. 

Another important step is to analyze the various 
reasons why good teachers have left the profession 
and why promising youngsters are not entering it. 

Finally, a study should be made of the concrete 
steps which should be taken immediately to remove 
the obstacles. These are imperative steps. “The more 
we delay today the less well will our children be pre- 
pared for the uncertain world of tomorrow. 


Action Begun 


Each local education association, either through a 
regularly established committee, or through one espe- 
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gested above, 


The Board of Directors of the VEA is to be com- 
mended upon its action in setting up a Commission 
on Teacher Recruitment, which will bring to the 
attention of the people of Virginia a realization of 
the terrific shortage of teachers and the implications 
of such a shortage. Its report will attempt to point 
out the reasons for the shortage and indicate preven- 
tive and remedial measures which should be taken. 


Dr. Dabney S. Lancaster, President of Farmville 


cially constituted, should study the whole problem 
of teacher recruitment, following the approach sug- 





State Teachers College, will be chairman. Because 
of his general competency, his intense interest in the 


problem, and his intimate knowledge of both the 
public school and the teachers’ college situation in the 
State, he is admirably well fitted to lead the group over’ was the privilege of having the former editor, 
which will conduct the study. He 
by outstanding lay people and school people. 

There is no more important work to be done in Ellis. If we are off to a poor start, it is simply a 
the State at this time than that which confronts this 
Commission. It will find highly helpful the studies 


will be assisted 


of local association teacher recruitment committees. and honest. 


The task ahead is not insurmountable. 
require the collective will, intelligence and action 
educators and laymen alike—if we are 





of all of us 
to provide our children with the 
quality of education they need and 
have a right to receive. 


Let’s Change The 
Figures 


Around four-fifths of the three 
thousand Virginia emergency cer 
tificates and local permits issued last 
year went to elementary school 
teachers. There are four times as 
many youngsters preparing to be 
come high school teachers as are 
preparing for elementary teaching 
in our State teachers colleges. 

What is the explanation of the 
scarcity of elementary teachers and 
the unwillingness of youngsters to 
be as equally interested in the ele 
mentary field as they are in teach 
ing high school? There are per 
haps many factors. But certainly 
the chief factor has been the dis 
inclination on the part of school 
boards to pay the elementary 
teacher a salary comparable to that 
paid the high school teacher, even 
though the training and experience 
of both were identical. 

For some reason it was frequent 
ly assumed that neither the talent 
nor the skill was required to teach 
elementary children that was re 
quired to teach older youngsters. 
Slowly this mistaken notion has 
disappeared. Almost all schoo! di 
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visions now attach as much importance to elemen- 
tary as they do to high school teaching. Most edu- 
cators believe that thorough and skillful instruc- 
tion in the elementary grades saves lost motion and 
money later on. 

But there are even now, according to the last sur- 
vey, eighteen counties and three cities which employ 
a salary differential. As long as there is a single di- 
vision in the State which maintains such a differential, 
the more competent youngsters will shy away from 
the elementary field, and the elementary instructional 








Our Cover 


President Truman is shown on 
July 30 as he signed the Joint 
Resolution authorizing the United 
States to participate in the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization. ‘Thus was 
brought to a successful conclusion 
one of the most significant efforts 
ever made for the promotion of 
peace. In order to promote ac- 
ceptance of the idea embodied in 
UNESCO, the teachers of America 
contributed to a War and Peace 
Fund sponsored by the National 
Education Association and the State 
education associations, including the 
Virginia Education Association 

Looking on at the White House 
signing ceremonies are from left to 
right: Howard Meyerhoff, Secre- 
tary, American Association for the 
Advancement of Science; William 
G. Carr, Associate Secretary, Na 
tional Education Association, and 
Secretary, Educational Policies Com 
mission; Msgr. Frederick G. Hoch- 
walt of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference: Mark Starr, In- 
ternational Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers’ Union; John W. Studebaker 
U. S. Commissioner of Education 
Charles Thompson of the State 
Department; Representative Chester 
E. Merrow; Luther Evans, Libra 
rian of Congress; Senator James E. 
Murray; George F. Zook, Presi 
dent, American Council on Educa 
tion: Mrs, Lucile Simmons of the 
Washington, D. C., Public Schools 
and Waldo Leland of the American 
Council of Learned Societies. Lean- 
ing over the President’s desk is As- 
sistant Secretary of State, William 
Benton. 























































program will suffer. Let's change the figures. , 
ee ( 
Our Predecessors g 
Not the least of the many enjoyable experiences ° 
which have befallen your new editor since ‘“‘taking : 
Mr. Henry Ellis, work by his side for two weeks. : 
If we are off to a good start, the credit is due Mr. : 
matter of the teacher not having had an apt pupil. 7 
Mr. Ellis is kind, patient and wise. He is gracious P 
° sl 
The two weeks passed too quickly, for 
But it will Henry Ellis is a great teacher and fortunate indeed is § * 
he who has had an opportunity to work with him 
In this job, too, one finds the spirit of Frank 
Chase still alive. In the bound 
issues of the Journal, in the files, a 
and in the minute books. One St 
reads his letters and his pronounce- tie 
ments and is considerably im- 
pressed with the scope of his activi ™ 
ties and the extent of his accom 
plishments. : 

These two men made the VIR 
GINIA JOURNAL one of the best J 
of the Nation’s educational maga- oh 
zines. It will take a lot of lively 

; $ are 
stepping to keep up with them. aa 

We shall continue to make the § ne. 
Journal as representative as pos- liq 
sible of the best school practices and & cos 
as informative as possible of the § jg , 
activities, ideas, and suggestions of § th; 
educators. 

You can help us in several ways: § the 
by submitting (1) school news § cra 
items, (2) local association news, § no’ 
(3) articles on educational theory § nat 
and practice, (4) pictures that tell § con 
a story, (5) requests for articles on § bei 
special subjects, (6) suggestions as § Gri 
to how the Journal can be im- § isla 
proved, (7) reports on its use by @ lar; 
faculty and discussion groups, (8) § dev 
suggestions for cover pictures. 7 

News articles should be 50 to § Ru: 
250 words in length, and articles § rece 
from 1,500 to 2,000 words. mo: 

What do you find most or least § "7! 
helpful in the Journal? Please let ee 
us know. Prey 

for 
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As has been indicated, edito- 
rially, the current shortage of 
teachers and the decline in the 
number of college students pre- 
paring to enter the teaching pro- 
fession constitute not only Vir- 
ginia’s but the nation’s number 
one educational problem. In this 
article, which is a_ re-arrange- 
ment of his address before the 
meeting of Division Superintend- 
ents, held in Roanoke, August 
12-13, Dr. Gifford makes eleven 
specific recommendations for a 
program to provide an adequate 
supply of competent teachers. 


NDER the guidance of its 
founding fathers, Wash- 


ington, Jefferson, and Mad- 





| ison, there developed in the United 


States a faith that popular educa- 
tion was the means to the strength 
and progress of the new republic. 

Today, ignorance, intolerance, 
disunity, class strife, demagoguery, 
thievery in high places, and erron- 
eous evaluation of what is impor- 
tant and right, as seen in such a 
phenomenon as the black market. 
are all too common traits in Amer- 
ican life. We are now spending 
nearly three times as much for hard 
liquor as for education, while the 
cost of crime, direct and indirect, 
is estimated as several times greater 
than the cost of education. 

Russia and Great Britain learned 
the importance of popular, demo- 
cratic education from us. Russia is 
now spending 10 per cent of her 
national income for education in 
contrast with less than 2 per cent 
being spent by the United States. 
Great Britain has devised new leg- 
islation which will require a much 
larger financial outlay than we are 
levoting to education. 

Che United States, unlike China, 
Russia, and England, during the 
recent war depleted its schools of 
most of its young and promising 
male teachers and the colleges of 
practically all young men who were 
Preparing to teach. 
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What Is Required? 


by W. J. Girrorp 
Dean, Madison College, Harrisonburg 


Although the war ended more 
than a year ago, the peace is far 
from won. Today we are placing 
our faith in costly military prepa- 
rations, four times as great as the 
cost of education, without a com- 
parable preparation of the minds 
and hearts of our people. We seem 
to have forgotten that without ef- 
fective, vital education our nation 
is weak and defenseless. 


Roads and Schools 


The low value currently placed 
on education in Virginia is shown 
in the comparative percentages listed 
below of the total State appropria- 
tions for “‘roads’’ and for the “‘pub- 
lic school system’”’: 


Spentin Spentin Allotted for 
1942-1944 1944-1946 1946-1948 
Roads 25.72 16.37 20.34 
Public school 
system 12.50 16.37 13.42 


This greatly increased appropria- 
tion in 1946-1948 for roads is ex- 
plained in part by the fact that 
materials and labor are now more 
available than during the war. But 
it means that of the total increase 
in the 1946-1948 appropriations 
over State expenditures for 1944- 
1946, 34 per cent goes to “‘roads”’ 
as compared with less than 3 per 
cent for the “‘public school sys- 
tem,’’ a ratio of about 12 to 1. 

Federal aid, which for nearly a 
century has been in vogue for spe- 
cialized education, now becomes a 
necessity for general public educa- 
tion, both elementary and second- 
ary; without it, the South, having 
the most children and the least in- 
come, will continue to be the na- 
tion’s number one economic prob- 
lem. It has been established in 
practice that Federal aid to educa- 
tion can be given without impos- 
ing restrictive Federal supervision. 

Steps to Be Taken 

If, then, we again place our faith 
and hope in education as the foun- 
dation of democracy in this dan- 
gerous epoch in our history, we 
must take these steps in Virginia: 

1. Taxes must be considerably 
increased by completely over-haul- 
ing our antiquated tax structure, 


by providing for more wniformity 
of taxation among the various gov- 
ernmental units of the State, by in- 
creasing income taxes in the higher 
brackets, and by adding such new 
taxes as are necessary. 

2. Government, business, and 
educational leaders must bend every 
effort to make Virginia’s support 
of schools comparable to her in- 
come. Otherwise, in spite of the 
progress made from biennium to 
biennium, she will continue to be 
leap-frogged by other states mak- 
ing relatively more progress, and 
will remain in the lowest ten 
among the forty-eight states. 

3. The State will need to assume 
the total cost of public education 
as it does of roads, if we are to 
equalize the opportunity of all the 
children of the Commonwealth, It 
will leave to local initiative, which 
is all too often local politics, only 
the problem of buildings. This 
will mean fearless educational en- 
gineering which will build a state 
school system without regard to 
county and city limits. 

The key to effective education 
today, as always, is the teacher— 
his adequacy of preparation, his 
length of service, and his devotion 
to childhood, and to society. 
Teachers for the days ahead must 
be chosen with as much care, and 
educated under comparable condi- 
tions, as is used in the selection of 
pre-medical students. 


Crisis in Teaching 


That there is a real crisis in 
teaching is easily seen from the 


steadily changing status of the 
teacher in 1946: 
1. Since 1939 over 600,000 


teachers have permanently left the 
teaching profession, half of them 
after a long teaching experience. 

2. The number of young teach 
ers making preparation in our col- 
leges is steadily declining, so that 
the number is now about half that 
of 1920. 

3. More than 100,000 teachers 


are now teaching on emergency cer- 
(Continued on page 86) 
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PEARL A. WANAMAKER 


President, National Education Association 





The magnificently successful 
career of Pearl A. Wanamaker, 
newly-elected NEA President, 
demonstrates the dependence of 
educational progress upon a close 
working relationship among leg- 
islators, parents and teachers. By 
her provision of fearless and 
enlightened leadership, educa- 
tion has taken great strides for- 
ward in the State of Washington. 
The NEA is fortunate in having 
this attractive and courageous 


lady as its head. 


ARENTS, teachers, and leg- 

islators, these three—give 

them direction in co-ordi- 
nated, right endeavor and they will 
go far in maintaining the integrity 
of the public schools. This is a con- 
viction held by Pearl A. Wana- 
maker, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction for the State of Wash- 
ington, member of the United 
States Education Mission to Japan 
and newly-elected president of the 
National Education Association. 

Mrs. Wanamaker, in the five 
years of her distinguished service 
as State Superintendent, has abun- 
dantly proved the worth of work- 
ing through these three groups of 
persons. 

Today, the State of Washington 
is considered outstanding for its 
parent and teacher participation in 
legislation in the interest of the 
public schools, while yet making 
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every effort to keep them out of 
politics. 

Free From Indoctrination 

The need of keeping the public 
schools free from indoctrination by 
the state was brought home with 
new emphasis to Mrs. Wanamaker 
on a recent visit to Japan as a mem- 
ber of the American Educational 
Mission to that country. Realiz- 
ing that the militaristic ideology, 
Shintoism, and emperor worship 
of Japan are due largely to state- 
controlled thinking in the public 
schools, Mrs. Wanamaker declares 
that now, more than ever, she will 
resist any attempt to place the 
schools under political control, 

Washington’s “lady  superin- 
tendent’ began her career as an 
educator in a one-room country 
school and worked up until she 
became Superintendent of Schools 
in Island county. 


Early Interest In Politics 


Pearl Wanamaker’s father taught 
her to have an interest in politics 
as a means to achieving good gov- 
ernment, and early took her to po- 
litical meetings that she might learn 
political procedure. This early 
training was to influence and even 
keynote her life work and eventual- 
ly send her to the state legislature. 

When the citizens of Whidby 
Island were campaigning for a 
bridge to connect them with the 
mainland across Deception Pass and 
needed someone to push the mat- 
ter in the legislature, they sent Mrs. 
Wanamaker. She won for them 
their bridge. 

One session in the legislature led 
to another until the member from 
Island county had served three years 
in the lower house and two in the 
state senate. Schools were her chief 
concern and taxation came next, 
subjects that were preparing her 
for her next job, the non-partisan 
one of state school superintendent. 

When the new school head took 
office January 1, 1941, the state 
was entering upon the reorganiza- 
tion of the entire school system 
to do away with small school dis- 
tricts and consolidate them in the 


The Front Line of Battle 


ow 





interest of efficiency and economy. 
For years educators had worked to 
bring such a plan into action. This 
in itself was a heavy program for 
any school superintendent, but 
there was to be much more. 


The War Years 


The war years called out a fine 
balance between the parent, the 
teacher and the legislator. Youth 
must be kept in school to prevent 
a “‘lost generation’”’ in education. 
To industrial groups, in speaking 
for a four-hour shift, she said, ““No 
boy can work eight hours and carry 
a school program.”’ In the harvest- 
ing emergency, she insisted that the 
schools were not to be closed until 
mercantile places were also closed 
and also helping in the harvest. 
This included pool halls and simi- 
lar establishments. As elsewhere, 
the schools planned their work so 
that young people could help in the 
war effort. Youth “saved the 
crops,’’ and youth helped material- 
ly in both industry and merchan- 
dising, while the schools them- 
selves contributed heavily to indus- 
trial training. 


We Must Be Articulate 


A significant movement of the 
Wanamaker term has been the 
emergence of school teachers as an 
articulate group in government. 
Mrs. Wanamaker believes that the 
responsibility of leadership, even 
on a world scale, rests largely upon 
the teaching profession. She said 
recently, ‘“‘American teachers can- 
not wash their hands of education 
in Japan.” 

During the past five years, too 
the status of teachers has been 
raised by provisions for a better 
standard of living by raising the 
minimum salary for teachers in the 
state from $1,200 to $1,800, with 
an average teacher’s salary of 
$2,500. 

It is not always pleasant, and 
never easy, out on the front line 
of battle. But according to Pear! 
Wanamaker, it is the place where 
parents and teachers and legisla- 
tors must take their stand.— 
Adapted from Montana Education 
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tions should serve to safe- 

guard the public from in- 
competent teachers, to improve the 
efficiency of instruction by impos- 
ing minimum standards of teacher 
preparation, and to protect quali- 
fied teachers from competition with 
poorly prepared and _ inefficient 
teachers. Any plan which a state 
adopts for certificating teachers 
should be made fair and just, both 
to the state being protected by it, 
and to the teachers who will be 
governed by it. 


(J aces stonld serv regula- 


Arguments For 


Most of the opinion in favor 
of granting permanent certificates 
stresses high training qualifications, 
a rather long period of successful 
teaching experience, and some de- 
gree of formal in-service study. 
This opinion indicates that author- 
ities are generally cognizant of cer- 
tain inherent dangers in plans for 
the permanent licensing of teachers. 
The prevailing argument for life 
certification is that it serves to fos- 
ter professional spirit and adds dig- 
nity to the profession by putting 
it in a class with medicine, law, 
and the other professions which 
recognize life certificates. Many 
educators feel that life certificates 
granted on the bases of high stand- 
ards of training and exceptional 
teaching ability are a commendable 
means of singling out superior 
teachers and rewarding them for 
outstanding service. 


Supporters of life certification 
are convinced that if teaching is to 
be a profession, rather than a more 
or less skilled trade, the State must 
trust its teachers to remain com- 
petent, just as it trusts its lawyers 
and doctors to remain competent. 
A State program for life certifica- 
tion, according to observers who 
favor life certification, would re- 
sult in more men entering the pro- 
fession for life careers, and an im- 
provement in the type of person 
who elects to become a teacher. 
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Certification for Lite? 


by Jack Hort Bocer 


Teacher, Petersburg High School, Petersburg 





Mr. Boger made this compre- 
hensive study at the University of 
Virginia as part of his Master’s 
thesis. It is based on an exten- 
sive examination of the history 
of life certification and on a sur- 
vey of the opinions of authorities 
in public school administration. 
Of a jury of 128 educators, 80 
favored some plan of life cer- 
tificate in Virginia; 48 opposed 
permanent certification in any 
form. Mr. Boger says “condi- 
tional life certification is the an- 
swer.”” 

The VEA Committee on Cer- 
tification Policy will present its 
recommendations to the Delegate 
Assembly in November. 





Arguments Against 


Most educators who have op- 
posed life certification feel that un- 
limited certification stifles profes- 
sional growth. Those who do not 
favor life certification believe it is 
necessary, in order to overcome ten- 
dencies of teachers to neglect fur- 
ther study, for the State to prac- 
tice a system of limited certifica- 
tion. In such a system renewals 
are based on summer school at- 
tendance, extension class participa- 
tion, research in teaching, service 
on educational committees, travel, 
writing, or some other more or less 
formal evidence of progressive pro- 
fessional growth. The opinion of 
this group of educators is that the 
requirements for professional 
growth prescribed by the State for 
renewals should be reasonable (1 ) 
from the standpoint of being mean- 
ingful means of in-service teacher 
training, (2) from the point of 
view of the time element required 
of busy teachers for such study, and 
(3) from the consideration of 
economy of cost so as not to place 
large financial burdens on teachers 
whose salaries are already inade- 
quate. If these conditions of rea- 
sonableness obtain, then the State 
may rest assured that certificates of 


limited duration are serving their 
purpose. 
Opinions of Virginia Teachers 


In connection with this study, 
the author submitted the question 
of the desirability of life certifica- 
tion to a jury of Virginia teachers 
and educators composed of 24 
teachers of education in State teach- 
er training institutions, 24 division 
superintendents, 7 supervisors, 20 
school principals, and 53 classroom 
teachers, a total of 128. Of this 
jury, 80 favored some plan for life 
certification in Virginia, and 48 op- 
posed permanent certification in 
any form. 


It did not seem advisable to 
draw hard and fast conclusions 
from the evidence supplied by this 
jury, because the sampling was not 
extensive enough to have unques- 
tioned validity. However, it did 
seem that the following tentative 
conclusions would serve to describe 
fairly accurately the feeling among 
Virginia educators regarding life 
certification: 

1. A majority of Virginia class- 
room teachers favor a program for 
life certification of teachers. 

2. School principals are appar- 
ently slightly in favor of a pro- 
gram for life certification of teach- 
ers. 

3. Supervisors appear to favor 
life certification. 

4. Teachers of education in 
teacher training institutions are 
about evenly divided for and 
against life certification. 

5. Division superintendents are 
opposed to life certification. 

6. The majority of those who 
favor life certification believe that 
from five to ten years of successful 
teaching experience should be re- 
quired for a permanent certificate. 

7. About half of the educators 
who favor life certification feel that 
evidences of professional growth 
should be basic for life certificates. 

8. Very few educators, except 
teachers of education and super- 
visors, believe that master’s degrees 
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Should be required of those who 
hold life certificates. 

9. Educators who do not favor 
life certification generally feel that 
certificates should be renewed at 
five- or ten-year intervals and that 
evidences of in-service growth 
should be required for all renewals 


Merit Plan 


Undoubtedly, many superior 
teachers would continue to prepare 
themselves for better teaching by 
voluntary study, regardless of what 
type of certificate they possessed. It 
must be admitted that many other 
teachers would gladly discontinue 
in-service training were they not re- 
quired by law to engage in it 
periodically. Practically, where 
can a State certification bureau draw 
the line and demand that “‘unpro 
gressive’ teachers continue to teach 
under limited certificates while at 
the same time it rewards a num- 
ber of “‘progressive’’ teachers with 
life certificates, knowing they will 
continue to devote time and energy 
to professional study after securing 
permanent certificates? The most 
objective means of selecting supe- 
rior teachers who are deserving of 
life certificates is far too subjective 
to be of practical use in adminis 
tering parallel programs of life and 
limited certification based on a pure 
ly merit basis. No matter how 
carefully such a program was 
worked out, some superior teachers 
would be unfairly discriminated 
against, and some undeserving 
teachers would secure life certif- 
icates. Dissension would develop, 
and teachers and administrators 
would protest the unfairness of 
such a plan. 


Experience-Preparation Plan 


This type of plan would provide 
for life certificates for all teachers 
who taught for a specific number 
of years and completed prescribed 
amounts of formal preparation. The 
weight of professional opinion is 
against such a policy because teach- 
ing experience and preparation are 
not in themselves sufficient to iden- 
tify superior teachers. Present plans 
of supervision for the purpose of 
rating teachers are also conceded to 
be insufficient, and would introduce 
a personal element of selectivity of 
candidates for life certification 
which is not desirable. 
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Conditional 

This plan would seem to afford 
the best means for incorporating 
sound principles of certification. It 
would be objected to by the more 
avid supporters of life certification, 
but it would be administratively 
possible and it would do as much 
as any limited plan for certification 
to protect the interests of the pub- 
lic. Such a plan would provide for 
a conditional life certificate to be 
issued on the basis of training and 
experience. The persistence of the 
certificate would depend on periodic 
evidences of professional advance- 
ment through study, research, ex- 
perimentation, or any other accept- 
able provision for in-service 
growth. If a teacher failed to en- 
gage in such activity during the 
period specified, his certificate 
would lapse. 

Such a plan appears to afford 
the only practical basis for certifi- 
cation. Professional- minded 
teachers of superior ability will 
continue to improve in service if 
they are granted life certificates— 
other teachers will not. Granted, 
that life certification would im- 
prove the professional spirit of su- 
perior teachers who resent the im- 
plication that they will continue to 
be good teachers only if they pe- 
riodically engage in further study 
which they would in all probabil- 
ity engage in anyway, it seems, 
nevertheless, that in order to main- 
tain teaching standards at as high 
a level as possible many teachers re- 
quire a periodic reminder that teach- 
ing is a continuous and progressive 
occupation which necessitates life- 
long study. 

Primarily, the schools exist for 
the education of youth — not to 
provide a professional atmosphere 
for the teaching population. Pro- 
fessionalization must be subordi- 
nate to the finer interests of better 
teaching. Life certification alone 
would not serve to elevate the pro- 
fession. The profession has not re- 
ceived a great boost in the thirty- 
two states in which life certificates 
are still issued. Other factors, such 
as better working conditions, high- 
er standards for admission to 
teacher’s colleges, and increased sal- 
aries would do more to raise pro- 
fessional standards than life cer- 
tification. A profession depends 
upon the body of people which 


comprises it, their ethics, and the 
degree to which they co-operate in 
furthering the profession. The fact 
that a teacher has a life certificate 
is more incidental than otherwise. 
Those who have contended that 
granting life certificates on rather 
high experience and training quali- 
fications will raise the status of the 
profession build a case around the 
idea of professionalizing the profes- 
sion through unlimited certification 
which is out of proportion to its 
importance. 


Implications for Virginia 

The logical and defensible an- 
swer to the certification problem 
seems to lie in some plan for condi- 
tional life certification. The system 
of certification which is now in ef- 
fect in Virginia is analogous to such 
a plan, for the Collegiate Profes- 
sional certificate is actually a condi- 
tional life certificate, Its persistence 
depends on periodic evidences of 
professional growth. The Col- 
legiate certificate is a four-year non- 
renewable license, but it can be con- 
verted into the Collegiate Profes- 
sional certificate without placing 
too great a burden on the teacher. 

As a result of this study of life 
certification, the author believes 
that the Virginia State Board of 
Education should take the follow- 
ing steps to evaluate and possibly 
to revise its certification regula- 
tions: 

1. The State Board of Educa- 
tion should continue for the present 
to issue the Collegiate and the Col- 
legiate Professional certificates in 
accordance with regulations now 
pertaining. 

2. The State Board of Educa- 
tion should conduct an extensive 
study of provisions for extensions 
and renewals of certificates, and 
should consider particularly the 
possibility of abolishing the read- 
ing course requirement in favor of 
more satisfactory and more mean- 
ingful evidences of in-service pro- 
fessional growth. The possibilities 
of professional growth through 
writing, research, experimentation, 
and active participation on educa- 
tional committees and agencies 
should be carefully investigated. 

3. The State Board of Educa- 
tion should investigate the prac- 
ticability of providing financial 
aid to teachers pursuing formal 

(Continued on page 81) 
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What Lies Ahead In Adult Education? 


by Cyrm O. House 


Dean, University College, The University of Chicago 


CHOOL leaders have done 
G miucn talking and writing 

about adult education in the 
last twenty-five years. Yet today 
most schools are occupied almost 
exclusively with the education of 
children and youth. It appears now 
that public schools must assume 
greater responsibility for the edu- 
cation of adults or yield the field 
to new institutions designed for 
that purpose. 


The future will almost certainly 
bring about an enormous growth 
in the opportunities which are pro- 
vided by society for mature people 
to learn new things. Adult educa- 
tion is as old as our civilization and 
most of the really great teachers in 
our long tradition taught not chil- 
dren but mature men and women. 
Until very recently, however, adult 
education has been for the relative- 
ly few. Now it is increasingly an 
activity of the many or, indeed, 
of all. Its growth may even out- 
strip that which the secondary 
school experienced in the years 
from 1890 to 1940. At the start 
of that half-century, six per cent of 
the young people of high school 
age were in attendance; at its end, 
the figure had risen to seventy per 
cent. 


Factors Influencing Expansion 


The probable future increase 
will be caused by many factors. 





While Virginia’s adult educa- 
tion program is expanding — 
there was a twenty-one per cent 
increase in enrollment during 
1946-47 — there remains abun- 
dant room for expansion. Fred 
O. Wygal, Director of Guidance 
and Adult Education observes 
that the greatest progress is be- 
ing made in those divisions where 
an individual, not excessively 
burdened with other responsibil- 
ities, is given the time to provide 
leadership in organizing opportu- 
nities for adults to learn pew 
things. This article was prepared 
by our Rural Editorial Service. 
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A farm home serves as a classroom where a discussion on 


interior 


decoration takes place. 


Some of the most important ones 
may be briefly highlighted. 

1. Our population its becoming 
increasingly an adult population. 
In 1790 for every 1,000 children 
there were 782 adults; in 1940 
for every 1,000 children there were 
2,455 adults. Our society cannot 
improve itself unless it finds some 
way of giving to adults a means 
of continuously adjusting to life. 
It must also find ways to help 
them learn how to formulate and 
seek new goals for their society. 
Life expectancy in 1790 was about 
29 years; today it is at least 65. 
In a stable society in which one 
cannot expect to live much beyond 
29, children in schools can per- 
haps have enough education to last 
them aM their lives. In a society 
which changes as rapidly as ours, 
and where adults live out a long 
life, it is not possible to remain in- 
tellectually alive without some 
means of constantly broadening 
one’s understanding. 

2. Our rapidly changing social 
order is increasing the demand for 
education. We are realizing more 


and more that we cannot solve the 
problems of our society without 
providing education for adults 
When men are thrown out of work 
by a machine, they must be re- 
educated before they can secure new 
employment. Juvenile delinquency 
is caused not by the child but by 
the parent. The infant mortality 
death rate is higher than it should 
be because mothers and fathers do 
not know how to take care of their 
children. In each of these cases, 
and in many others, adult educa- 
tion can serve as one very impor 
tant way of helping to meet a 
pressing need. 

3. Increased leisure creates time 
for education. The marked in 
crease in leisure time has made pos 
sible a greater freedom on the part 
of the average adult. In 1914 the 
average work-week in industry was 
51.5 hours, but by 1935 it had 
dropped to 37.2 hours. The aver- 
age American industrial worker had 
gained fourteen hours a week of 
freedom which he could use either 
for good or for ill. 

4. Education breeds the desire 
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for more education. The ability to 
use skills and learning means that 
they will be used. In the war of 
1917-18, the average service man 
had a sixth grade education. There- 
fore, in the next twenty-five years, 
the Army built all of its training 
plans for the next war on that 
fact. Almost immediately after the 
new war began in 1941, however, 
the plans had to be scrapped, since 
the average soldier had a tenth 
grade education. He was a differ- 
ent kind of man and he could not 
be trained by the same methods. 
This fact indicates very clearly the 
impact of the schools and colleges 
on American life. As they extend 
and improve their work, they will 
increasingly produce people who 
have the intellectual curiosity and 
the ability to continue to learn. 


5. We have discovered that 
adults can learn. Early pioneers in 
adult education were constantly 
faced with the belief that adults 
could not learn. The studies which 
have been made on this point are 
still far from conclusive, but such 
evidence as exists indicates that the 
ability of the average person to 
learn rises through childhood, 
levels off at about the age of 19 to 
21, remains at that level until the 
age of 45, and then starts down- 
ward, so that a person of about the 
age of 55 is able to learn only 
about as well as when he was 14. 
A few studies have been made of 
people who had remained intellec- 
tually active through continued 
study. With this restricted group, 
the curve did not go down after 
the age of 45. In short, if one 
practices learning, one keeps the 
skill almost indefinitely. This set 
of figures overwhelmingly indicates 
the vast potentiality for improve- 
ment which is not now utilized by 
our society. 


6. The war placed a premium 
on education. Advancement in the 
Army and Navy was largely based 
on learning new skills and under- 
standings. There are millions of 
men and women in the world to 
day who have achieved a new re 
spect for the power of education, 
in part because of the formal train 
ing program through which they 
went, and in part because of their 
participation in the numerous off 
duty programs which both the 
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Army and the Navy found it neces- 
sary to organize. 


Aims of Adult Education 


As a result of these and other 
factors, adult education has de- 
veloped in an amazingly diverse 
fashion. It is a group of people 
studying how to read and write. 
It is a little theatre group trying 
to find new ways of expressing 
itself. It is a collection of farmers 
watching a demonstration of the 
latest methods of fighting insects. 
It is a woman conscientiously read- 
ing her way through a series of re- 
lated books. It is a wounded 
war veteran learning a new trade. 
It is a group of people studying 
art in a museum. It is a lonely 
lighthouse keeper sending in les- 
sons to a university correspond- 
ence division. It is a handful of 
people in a factory studying how to 
advance themselves. It is a group 
of labor union members absorb- 
ing economics. The list could be 
prolonged indefinitely, but it is im- 
portant to realize that in all of 
these cases the element of a very 
real mature need is present. 

There appear to be at least four 
major reasons why adults under- 
take further education: 

1. To remove deficiencies in 
childhood education. :A man or 
woman who fails to learn to read 
and write—or even to secure a 
liberal education — during youth 
can start no earlier to get one. It 
should be remarked parenthetically, 
however, that even these restitu- 
tional kinds of learning must be 
taught in a manner befitting the 
maturity of the adult student. 

2. To maintain and tmprove 
acquired skills and interests. A per- 
son who in youth has cultivated a 
taste for understanding social and 
economic affairs. for gardening, for 
the fine arts, or for some recrea- 
tional skill cannot keep and de- 
velop this special interest without 
cultivating it further, or without 
participating in group activities in 
which his abilities are maintained 
and his understanding constantly 
broadened. 

3. To develop new interests. 
Men and women in the course of 
their experience often find that they 
would like to know new things 
just for the sake of knowing them. 

4. To meet problems which are 
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not encountered until maturity. 
This aim is the most distinctively 
adult educational since it deals with 
the needs felt only by mature peo- 
ple. It is concerned with such prob- 
lems as marital adjustment, the 
rearing of children, the creation of 
a happy home life, the improve- 
ment of occupational skill, and the 
adjustment to advancing age and 
later maturity. Many things can 
best be taught in adulthood and 
properly belong at this level. 


Agencies in the Field of Adult 
Education 

Several different kinds of agen- 
cies are actively at work in the field 
of adult education. 

The first group of agencies is 
made up of institutions which were 
originally developed for the educa- 
tion of young people but which 
have taken on the additional func- 
tion of educating adults. The best 
examples are the public schools, 
the colleges, and the universities. 
None of these agencies has as yet 
completely learned how to adjust 
its program to meet this important 
function. It is impossible to in- 
troduce a broad new objective into 
an. established social institution 
without profoundly affecting all 
previous policies and activities. 

Another group of agencies are 
those which were originally de 
veloped for adult educational pur 
poses. The best known of these 
are the agricultural extension pro- 
gram and the emergency adult edu 
cational program which was carried 
on during the depression. 

Still another kind of agency is 
that’ which grew up originally for 
both children and adults on a broad 
community-centered basis. Mu 
seums, libraries, settlement houses 
and community centers are illus 
trative of this type. 

By far the greatest development 
in recent years, however, has oc 
curred in agencies which were set 
up for basically non-educational 
purposes but which have had to 
develop programs of education in 
order to accomplish their primary 
function. The best known of such 
agencies are the Army and Navy 
which, in the last six years, have 
been carrying on the largest pro- 
gram of adult education which the 
world has ever seen. Other kinds 
of agencies have also developed 

(Continued on page 87) 
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Virginia’s School Lunch Program 


by HELEN G. Warp 


Assistant State Supervisor, Home Economics Education 
School Lunch Program, State Department of Education 





Virginia’s school lunch pro- 
gram is largely a product of the 
great depression. While a few 
scattered schools served lunches 
even at the turn of the century, 
it was only with the provision of 
WPA and NYA aid that the State 
came to have a school lunch pro- 
gram of any real importance. In 
1945-46, 1,210 out of the 3,849 
schools in the State were serving 
lunches to approximately 200,- 
000 school children. This means 
that 31 per cent of the schools 
were providing lunches for 42 
per cent of all the children in 
average daily attendance. 





HE School Lunch Program 
| in Virginia is the result of 
the efforts of school admin- 
istration, teachers, pupils, parents, 
interested citizens, civic groups and 
state and governmental agencies. 
Each of these groups have had a 
part in the development of the pro- 
gram and each is still vitally inter- 
ested in its continued growth. It 
is accepted that the school lunch 
program has made a definite contri- 
bution to improved school attend- 
ance, to desirable health and nu- 
trition practices, to developing 
healthier bodies and in providing 
educational experiences of many 
kinds for the child. In the earliest 
years of the program, the Parent 
leachers Association were most ac- 
tive, both in promoting lunch pro- 
grams, and in giving generously of 
their time and services. 

During the depression years the 
program received an impetus 
through the assistance of the Work 
Projects Administration, the Na- 
tional Youth Administration and 
the United States Department of 
\griculture. At that time these 
agencies made it possible to em- 
ploy and train an adequate force 
of workers, in most cases to give 
schools the supervisory attention 
needed and to provide foods from 
the supply accumulated by the 
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United States Department of Agri- 
culture in its efforts to stabilize 
prices of agricultural products. 

With such help school lunch 
rooms reached a peak of 1,600. 
During the recent war years the 
number has been reduced due to 
what have seemed insurmountable 
difficulties in securing and paying 
for the necessary labor and to un- 
certainties in the food supply situa- 
tion. This past year there were 
1,210 schools in the state serving 
lunches to approximately 200,000 
school children. 

For the past three years the De- 
partment of Agriculture has been 
given a yearly appropriation by 
Congress to be used in partially 
reimbursing schools for food costs 
of lunches served to children and 
for direct food distribution. This 
type of program has a degree of 
uncertainty since the appropriation 
must be made annually by Con- 
gress. 


A School Responsibility 


Throughout this period there 
was a growing consciousness that 
the lunch program is a definite 
function of the school, that its 
promotion and direction is the re- 
sponsibility of the school adminis- 
tration and that permanent provi- 
sion must be made for its opera- 
tion. For some time many agen- 
cies had been interested in securing 
legislation, which would provide 
permanent appropriations for more 
nutritionally adequate school 
lunches for children. Outstanding 
among these groups were the Amer- 
ican Home Economics Association 
and the Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. They were ably assisted 
by other women's organizations. 

As a result of the efforts of the 
many groups and individuals in- 
terested in such legislation Congress 
passed in June, 1946, the National 
School Lunch Act (Public Law 
396—7 9th Congress), which pro- 
vides assistance to non-profit public 
and private schools by reimbursing 
them in part, for the cost of food 
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served in children’s lunches, for 
equipment needed for the prepara- 
tion of this food and by providing 
some food by direct distribution 















































1. Get Ready!—Pearisburg Elementary 
School, Pearisburg, Giles County. 


Set!—Campbell Court 
Bassett, Henry County. 


widdie County. 
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School, 


Go!—Midway School, Midway, Din- 





The total amount appropriated for 
1946-47 is $75,000,000 of which 
$65,000,000 is for food and na- 
tional administrative costs and 
$10,000,000 for equipment. 


The National Program 


Governor Tuck accepted the Na- 
tional program for Virginia and 
designated the State Department of 
Education as the agency to admin- 
ister and supervise the program in 
the public schools. He has made 
funds available to the State Board 
of Education for expenses which it 
will incur in administering the pro- 
gram. The direct responsibility for 
the program has been assigned to 
the Department of Home Eco- 
nomics Education, which in the 
past has given it general direction. 
Local responsibility for programs 
in the various school divisions will 
be vested in the superintendent of 
schools. The State Department is 
now making all agreements with 
school divisions, later it will receive 
all reports from these divisions and 
will disburse all funds to local 
school boards through the super- 
intendent. All non-profit private 
schools participating in the pro- 
gram will deal directly with the 
Production and Marketing Admin- 
istration of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, rather 
than the State Department of Edu- 
cation. 


The State of Virginia will re- 
ceive under the National School 
Lunch Act $1,558,705 which must 
be matched from sources within the 
State. These matching funds will 
come from the sale of lunches to 
pupils, from State funds used for 
the administration and supervision 
of the program and from donations 
made by individuals and local civic 
organizations. Of the amount re- 
ceived $1,291,104 will be available 
for food reimbursement and $267, - 
600 for the purchase of equipment 
for the lunch rooms. In addition 
the Department of Agriculture will 
donate foods to the schools from 
time to time in the same manner as 
in the past. 

The decision as to whether a 
school applies for funds from the 
National School Lunch Act must 
be reached locally. The amount of 
money to be allocated to each 
school will be determined on the 
basis of the assistance needed by 
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that school in order to serve ade- 
quate lunches to its pupils. Al- 
though the maximum legal rate of 
reimbursement is set as 9 cents per 
child per day for the A type lunch 
considered the most adequate, the 
funds available will not be suffi- 
cient to approve the maximum 
amount for all schools. Since many 
schools do not need any assistance, 
and others need only limited help, 
all requests for both food and 
equipment assistance will be studied 
and the funds distributed on the 
basis of individual need. Schools 
may apply for food assistance, for 
equipment assistance, or both. In 
so doing they agree to make every 
effort to conform to desirable stand- 
ards of operation. 


Standards of Operation 


The standards of operation 
which have been set up under the 
National School Lunch Act fol- 
low: 

Lunches shall be made available 
to all children and shall be served 
at no cost or at reduced cost to all 
children unable to pay the full cost 
of the lunch. There shall be no 
physical segregation of children be- 
cause of inability to pay for the 
lunch. 

Lunch programs shall be on a 
non-profit basis. All funds accru- 
ing from the operation, of the pro- 
gram in such schools shall be used 
only in reducing the price of meals 
to paying children, in improving 
the quality of the meals, and for 
the purchase and maintenance of 
supplies, services, and equipment 
used in storing, preparing, or serv- 
ing meals to children. 

Adequate facilities will be main- 
tained for storing, preparing and 
serving food for the school lunch 
program. 

Proper sanitation and health 
standards conforming to all appli- 
cable laws and regulations must be 
maintained in such schools. 

All food, supplies, and equip- 
ment purchased in the operation of 
the school lunch programs pursuant 
to the agreement made with the 
State Department of Education 
shall be purchased at prices no high- 
er than those generally prevailing 
in the area for the same or similar 
items. Insofar as possible, pur- 
chases shall be made of food which 
has been locally produced. 





Foods designated by the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
as in abundance shall be used as 
much as possible. 

Commodities donated by the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture will be accepted when they 
can be utilized. 

The Nutritional standard of the 
type of lunch it has been agreed 
will be served shall be maintained. 

Type A lunch is a complete 
lunch, hot or cold, providing % to 
¥Y% of one day’s nutritive require- 
ments. 

Type B lunch is an incomplete 
lunch, hot or cold, which is less 
adequate nutritionally. 

Type C is comprised of one- 
half pint of whole milk as a bev- 
erage, which meets the minimum 
butterfat content of 3.25 per cent 
and is produced and sold in accord- 
ance with State and local sanitation 
laws, 

Minimum standards for space, 
nutrition and personnel have been 
set up by the State Department of 
Education with the advice of the 
State Department of Health, the 
Dairy and Food Division of the 
Virginia Department of Agricul- 
ture and the Production and Mar- 
keting Division of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
These standards were established 
to assist schools in maintaining de- 
sirable conditions of operation and 
can be made applicable to any type 
lunch room. Copies of the stand- 
ards have been made available to all 
schools. 


Supervision 


The supervision of the lunch 
program is of vital importance in 
developing and maintaining stand- 
ards of operation. Funds from State 
sources available at the present time 
will provide supervision for the 
district level only. Alexandria, 
Bristol, Norfolk, Martinsville, 
Richmond, Roanoke and Norfolk 
County have full time school lunch 
supervisors paid from local funds. 
Several other school divisions are 
considering the employment of su- 
pervisors with salaries and travel 
paid from local school funds, or 
from funds prorated from lunch 
program operation. The cost of 
such supervision will pay for itself 
in terms of the savings to schools 


(Continued on page 87) 
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Tour of Mexico 


ISITING Mexico this sum- 

mer for the first time was a 

thrill enjoyed by many 
United States educators represent- 
ing nearly every state in the Union. 
Two tours sponsored by the Na- 
tional Education Association were 
conducted on a non-profit basis by 
Paul H. Kinsel, Director of the 
Division of Travel Service. 

The purpose of the tour, which 
is to be a regular yearly event of 
the NEA, was to develop asso- 
ciations with other educators of 
the world for the exchange of ideas 
and to see and study Mexican life. 
The group was entertained in many 
ways by the Mexican teachers. 
They observed classes in both pub- 
lic and private schools which are 
in regular session during the sum- 
mer. An international conference 
was held in Mexico City and sev- 
eral themes were discussed. The 
outstanding one was: Means of ef- 
fecting interchange of Mexican and 
United States teachers. 


Members 


Represented on the tour were 
principals, supervisors, primary, 
secondary, and college teachers 
from rural and urban areas. This 
cosmopolitan crowd was like a 
happy family, and lasting friend- 
ships were made. Many of the 
group spoke Spanish fluently, and 
could converse with the Mexican 
people everywhere. A large num- 
ber of Mexicans engaged in public 
work and teachers speak English, 
so a knowledge of Spanish was not 
necessary for tour members. 

The meeting points for those 
participating in this travel pro- 
gram were St. Louis and Austin. 
Pre-travel lectures were given on 
the history, culture, architecture, 
art, education, climate, and indus- 
tries of Mexico by competent in- 
structors. The trip was made by 
train to the Mexican border at 
Loredo. Two chartered busses 
completed the distance by way of 
Monterrey and Valles traveling 
over the Pan American Highway 
to Mexico City. Others came by 
plane from the West Coast and 


joined the group there. 
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by Ciara RICHARDS 
Primary Teacher, Newport News 








Certainly, more and more Virginia teachers will be interested in taking 
the relatively inexpensive NEA Summer tours, one of which is so vividly 
described by Miss Richards in the accompanying article. Miss Richards, 
stands fourth from right in the picture above, which was taken in Alemeda 
Park, Mexico City, in front of a monument to the illustrious Mexican patriot, 
Benito Juarez. Other Virginia teachers who participated in the NEA travel 
program last year were: Mrs. Grace S. DeShazo, Martinsville, and Arabella 


Gore, Covington. 
In Mexico City 


Two weeks were spent in Mex- 
ico City. Daily excursions were 
taken in five-passenger cars to 
points of interest in and around 
the city. Among the outstanding 
places visited were: The castle of 
Chapultepec, which was an Aztec 
fortress long before Columbus 
dreamed of exploration; the Pyra- 


-mid of the Sun built by the Toltec 


Indians whose age has been esti- 
mated at 3,000 years; Xochimilco, 
where visitors ride about in flower- 
decorated boats among _ island- 
dotted lakes to the strains of 
marimbas: Puebla, a city noted for 
beautiful tiles and pottery; Taxco, 
a silver-mining city high in the 
mountains; Toluca, where one sees 
a typical Mexican market. 

Among the interesting events 
witnessed by the group were: a 
bull fight, symphony concert, 
Spanish fiesta, opera, night club, 
rodeo and parades. 

Seeing Mexico is like a variety 
show. One gets glimpses of a di- 
verse land and people. Nature is a 


study of sharp contrasts. In a few 
hours one travels from hot, dry 
cactus-spiked deserts to green val- 
leys where coffee, rice, bananas, and 
oranges are growing, and from be- 
low sea-level to view Mt. Popo- 
catepet] and others enshrouded in 
perpetual snow. The homes vary 
from one-room adobe huts to spa- 
cious tiled palaces with beautiful 
patios. Barefoot Indians trudging 
along the highway leading a heavy- 
laden burro present an interesting 
picture to motorists in American- 
made cars. 


Mexico is a land of magnificent 
Catholic cathedrals. Beautiful mu- 
rals and gold adorn the inside. The 
National Cathedral in Mexico City 
is the largest and oldest in North 
America. 


The Division of Travel Service 
selected Mexico for their first tour 
because of a growing interest in 
the United States about Mexico. 
Plans are also being made to con- 
duct goodwill and _ sight-seeing 
tours to Canada and the Caribbean 
area. 
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OVEMBER 10 through 16, 
N 1946, is American Educa- 
tion Week. Preparation for 
the observance of its twenty-sixth 
anniversary is perhaps of more vital 


importance than ever before in the 
history of American Education. 





Education for the Atomic Age, 
the general theme chosen by the 
sponsoring organizations, is fitting 
and significant. It should provoke 
thoughtful parents and educators 
to renewed vigor in joining hands 
to solve America’s Number One 
Problem, ‘“‘How Can We Build An 
Educational Program To Fit Our 
Young People To Successfully Do 
The Job Ahead Of Them’? This 
job is one of developing power 
along peaceful lines encircling not 
Virginia, not the United States, 
but the world. 


Let us dedicate ourselves to study 


of the implications for education 
in Our Own Community. 


The daily topics selected for 
American Education Week will di- 
rect study to those areas which do 
or should concern the schools. 

These daily topics are: 
November 10 Sunday 

ing Brotherhood. 
November 11 Monday — Build- 
ing World Security. 
November 12 Tuesday — Facing 
New Tasks. 
November 13 Wednesday — De- 
veloping Better Communities. 


November 14 Thursday — 
Strengthening Home Life. 


Practic- 





November 15 Friday — Invest- 
ing in Education. 
November 16 Saturday — Pro- 


moting Health and Safety. 
What is your job in making this 
observance mean something? Here 
are some suggestions. 


1. Appoint a strong leader in 
your school group to plan and 
guide the program. This leader 


American Education 









Week 


by Marcaret W. Hupson 


Chairman, American Education Week Committee, VEA 


can use the local newspapers, radio 
stations, business houses, organized 
lay groups, clergy, and school per- 
sonnel in carrying out the sugges- 
tions made in materials sent out 
by the NEA and available to 
every school community through 
the VEA. These materials will 
be sent to superintendents. From 
his office they can and should reach 
these people appointed as chairmen. 
Presidents of local associations will 
also receive American Education 
Week packets. 


2. Use and develop community 
interest. Invite visitation to the 
schools. Enlist the support of 1n- 
terested individuals and lay groups 
in planning and carrying out the 
program effectively. 


3. If you are a teacher, a prin- 
cipal, a supervisor or a superin- 
tendent in the State of Virginia, 
decide right now to do more than 
you have ever done before to make 
this twenty-sixth American Edu- 
cation Week Observance so impor- 
tant in the community in which 
you live that it will be significant 
in the life of every citizen, child or 
adult. 
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might be more—learn thrift 

through the credit union. One 
member, for example, bought a 
share ($5) in 1939 and borrowed 
$300. Before the loan was paid 
off, he found it necessary to borrow 
again, and this was repeated sev- 
eral times. But in four years the 
last loan was paid in full. 


Grist teachers — we wish it 


A janitor, typical of many mem- 
bers, used to put a dollar into his 
share account (similar to a savings 
account) every time he made a pay- 
ment on his loan. For three years 
he paid interest to the credit union 
nearly every month, but gradually 
his share account increased and his 
loans decreased. For the last year 
he has owed the credit union noth- 
ing, and his share account is now 
over $100. This is not a large 
amount, but the difference in his 
financial condition between the 
time when he made his first loan 
and now shows quite an improve- 
ment. 


Several members have opened 
accounts for their children. Small 
sums added occasionally mount up 
to sizeable sums which will help 
to put a child through college or 
set him up in business. 


It’s for Borrowers 


A successful credit union must 
have members who have need to 
borrow. If five persons can each 
invest $1,000 to form a credit 
union, suck an organization would 
be sure to fail; for none of the 
members would need to borrow. 
But if a thousand persons can each 
invest only $5, they should form 
a credit union which will be sure 
to succeed because all the money 
paid will be borrowed all the time. 


A credit union is a group enter- 
prise and must be judged by the 
benefit to the group. If its mem- 
bers could not secure loans from the 
credit union at | per cent a month, 
many of them would be compelled 
to pay the legal rate for small loans 
which in Ohio is 3 per cent a month 
or 36 per cent a year. ‘Thus, for 
every dollar a credit union charges 
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What Is A Teachers Credit Union? 


by ArTHUR G. SKEELES 





So great has teacher interest in 
credit unions grown, that the 
NEA has a Committee at work 
acquainting teachers throughout 
the United States with the bene- 
fits of credit unions. Students 
of the plan say that the minimum 
enrollment should not be less 
than fifty. New Jersey has twen- 
ty-six credit unions. The Colum- 
bus, Ohio, Union is estimated to 
have saved its members over 
$50,000 since its inception. In 
Virginia, one of the largest credit 
unions is that formed by the em- 
ployees of Miller and Rhoads, 
Richmond. The author of this 
article was the first treasurer of 
the Columbus Teachers Federal 
Credit Union and is now a mem- 
ber of the Supervisory Commit- 
tee. 





its borrowers for interest, it saves 
them $2. Also, a good part of the 
interest collected is usually returned 
to members in dividends. Thus, if 
a credit union collects $1,000 in 
interest, it will save for its mem- 
bers, as a group, more than $2,000. 


Since its organization the Co- 
lumbus Teachers Credit Union has 
collected interest amounting to 
more than $20,000, and it is safe 
to say that it has saved its members 
more than $50,000. 


Why Do They Borrow? 


In 1941, the last year before re- 
strictions were placed on borrow- 
ing, twenty reasons were given on 
the application for loans from the 
Columbus Teachers Credit Union. 
The most frequent reason was ‘‘to 
pay current expenses.’ About half 
as many were ‘‘to pay old bills,”’ 
and about an equal number for 
“medical and dental expenses.” 
These three reasons were given for 
more than half of the loans made 
that year. 

Some loans were made “‘to pur- 
chase or repair automobiles” or ‘‘to 
purchase furniture.”” When auto- 
mobiles and household appliances 


are available, the credit unions will 
again save money for their mem- 
bers by enabling them to pay cash. 

Some loans were made for what 
may be called investments, such as 
home repairs and improvement, 
college expenses, payment on real 
estate, and taxes. Other reasons 
covered the whole range of calls for 
cash that everyone experiences at 
some time or other, 


Working Together for Mutual 
Benefit 


Twenty teachers met in Febru- 
ary, 1936, and organized the Co- 
lumbus (Ohio) Teachers Federal 
Credit Union. Now (July, 1946) 
there are more than 600 active 
members, with assets of $114,000. 
As of July 31, 1946, there were 
126 loans outstanding to about 20 
per cent of the members. In 1941, 
the last year before restrictions, 
43.7 per cent of the members had 
loans. More than two-thirds of the 
members have had a loan at some 
time. 

A credit union is an organiza- 
tion of persons who are willing to 
work together for mutual benefits. 
The motto of credit unions is, ‘“Not 
for charity, not for profit, but for 
service.” No one gets rich from a 
credit union. The only salaried 
officer is the treasurer, and his sal- 
ary is usually nominal. The other 
officers and the committee members 
give their time, often not even re- 
ceiving pay for expenses incurred. 
But the whole group benefits in 
facilities for saving, in reasonable 
interest charges on loans, and in 
learning to deal with financial mat- 
ters. Wherever there are fifty or 
more employees of a board of edu- 
cation who are willing to work to- 
gether for the good of all, they will 
profit by forming a credit union. 

For information, get in touch 
with your local or state credit union 
league, if there is one, or write to 
the Credit Union National Asso- 
ciation (CUNA), Madison, Wis- 
consin, or to the NEA Committee 
on Teacher Credit Unions, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 
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HE United Nations Educa- 

tional, Scientific and Cultural 

Organization will come into 
being when twenty nations have 
accepted the Constitution. Mem- 
bership has been accepted by eight- 
een countries to date. When Presi- 
dent Truman, on July 30, 1946, 
signed the resolution, authorizing 
the United States to join UNESCO, 
he declared, ‘“‘UNESCO will sum- 
mon to service in the cause of peace 
the forces of education, science, 
learning, and the creative arts, and 
the agencies of the film, the radio, 
and the printed word through 
which knowledge and ideas are dif- 
fused among mankind.” 

Some of the main lines of activ- 
ity contemplated for UNESCO in- 
clude: (1) recommendations on 
agreements which will promote the 
free flow of knowledge and ideas 
across international boundaries, 
through all means of mass com- 
munication; (2) promotion of in- 
ternational interchange of persons 
active in the fields of education, sci- 
ence, and culture; (3) assistance to 
member states, on their request, in 
the development of educational ac- 
tivities; (4) promotion of inter- 
national collaboration in science, 
scholarship and the arts: (5) and 
promotion of education at all levels 
directed toward international un- 
derstanding, adherence to demo- 
cratic values and the maintenance 
of peace. UNESCO will also be 
concerned with problems of educa- 
tional rehabilitation in war dev- 
istated countries. UNESCO will 
iscertain the needs of these coun- 
tries and encourage official or pri- 
vate agencies to give effective as- 
sistance. 


National Commission 
In addition to authorizing mem- 


bership in UNESCO, the Joint 
Resolution provides for the organi- 
zation of a National Commission 
on Education, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Cooperation, which will ad- 
vise the government and serve as a 
link with national private organi- 
zations in matters relating to 
UNESCO. The Commission will 
have 100 members of whom 60 
will be selected by each of 60 na- 
tional organizations interested in 
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education, science and cultural mat- 
ters, and 40 will be individuals se- 
lected by the Department of State. 
Fifty of the organizations which 
will select representatives on the 
National Commission will be 
named by the Department; the re- 
maining ten organizations will be 
chosen by the National Commis- 
sion itself. 

The first proposal indicating the 
desire of nations to sponsor and 
support an international educa- 
tional association came in April, 
1944, when Senator Fulbright was 
sent to London to discuss possibil- 
ities of international action for edu- 
cational reconstruction. Later, in 
the charter of the United Nations 
organization, drafted in San Fran- 
cisco, reference was made to educa- 
tional and cultural relations on an 
international basis, in Article LVI 
of the charter of the United Na- 
tions. 

During the summer of 1945, na- 
tional committees and conferences 
of scientific, educational and cul- 
tural groups met in the United 
States to plan and advise for our 
active participation in the forming 
of UNESCO. The first General 
Conference will be held in Paris 
in November in 1946. 

To some it may seem that a 
simpler name might have been de- 
vised for UNESCO. Unfortunate- 
ly the same word often has dif- 
ferent meaning when translated 
into another language, and in order 
to give complete coverage of mean- 
ing it was found necessary to adopt 
a title originally proposed by the 
British Society of Visiting Scien- 
tists, namely, United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization. 

Even this long title, with all of 
its implied meanings, did not sat- 
isfy all delegates at the November, 
1945, conference in London, and 
the United States delegation had it 
made a matter of record that the 
title implied all fields useful to the 
development of international un- 
derstanding, including particularly 
the field of mass communication 
between the people of the world by 
press, radio, motion pictures, ex- 
change of publications, access to li- 
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brary holdings, and international 
access to the fruit of scholarly and 
scientific research to further coop- 
eration in the advancement of 
knowledge, and all other means and 
methods of increasing the under- 
standing of the community of hu- 
man life. 


Preparatory Commission 


The Commission which is pre- 
paring the way for the permanent 
organization is headed by Dr. 
Julian Huxley, the eminent British 
biologist, as Executive Secretary, 
and two assistants, one from the 
United States, Dr. Howard Wil- 
son, formerly of Harvard Univer- 
sity and the Carnegie Foundation, 
now on leave to accept this position 
with UNESCO, and Dr. Thomas, 
who was formerly Director of Na- 
tional Universities in France, as the 
other Assistant Executive Secretary. 

For the time being the American 
national representative on the 
UNESCO Preparatory Commis- 
sion is Dr. Esther Brunauer, of the 
State Department, who carries the 
rank of Minister, 


UNESCO Month 


It has been suggested by the 
Preparatory Commission of 
UNESCO that all member nations 
designate the period of October 28- 
November 30, 1946, as UNESCO 
Month. The Department of State 
has invited all national organiza- 
tions of this country to partici- 
pate in the observance of UNESCO 
Month and to encourage participa- 
tion by their local branches. The 
Department of State suggests that 
during this month, which includes 
American Education Week, (1) 
that the aims and purposes of 
UNESCO be stressed, (2) that 
UNESCO Month or UNESCO 
Week programs be prepared, (3) 
that nations focus attention on un- 
derstanding the common problems 
of humanity, (4) that understand- 
ing and appreciation of the cultures 
of other peoples be emphasized. 

Further information concerning 
the observance of UNESCO Month 
may be obtained from the Mass 
Media Branch, Division ‘of Public 
Liaison, Department of State, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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Educators recognize the im- 
mense value of scouting to the 
well-rounded development of 
boys and girls. Many troop lead- 
ers and members of troop com- 
mittees are school people. Be- 
cause of the interest of public 
school people in scouting, we are 
running this article on Girl 
Scouts. Later on we hope to dis- 
cuss the extent of Boy Scout work 
in the State. 





HERE are forty counties in 

Virginia which have no Girl 

Scout troops, according to 
Miss Lucille Cannon, member of 
the national Girl Scout staff, who 
is responsible for plans for the ex- 
tension of the Girl Scout program 
in Virginia, 

Membership statistics from na- 
tional headquarters of the Girl 
Scouts in New York reveal that al- 
though there are 15,611 Girl 
Scouts in the State, there are ap- 
proximately 329,887 girls of Girl 
Scout age in Virginia. This rep- 
resents only four girls in every hun- 
dred as compared to the national 
percentage of eight in each hun- 
dred served by the scout organiza- 
tion. 

However, there has been a 
marked increase in scout member- 
ship in Virginia during the past 
year. From December 31, 1944, to 
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December 31, 1945, a 9 per cent 
increase in scout membership oc- 
curred. A larger increase in adult 
membership is shown by the sta- 
tistics for the same period. With 
2,796 adult members in 1944, the 
number grew to 3,434 in 1945, 
which was a 22 per cent increase. 
This tremendous increase in adult 
membership is a very encouraging 
indication of the future growth of 
girl scouting in Virginia, and is 
especially noteworthy when you 
consider that less than one-half of 
1 per cent of all adults in the or- 
ganization are professionals. The 
adult membership of the Girl Scout 
organization is that which includes 
troop leaders, troop committee 
members and official Girl Scout 
staff. 


What Virginia needs most ur- 
gently at the present time is addi- 
tional field staff to serve the State. 
Forty counties without Girl Scout 
troops means that two-fifths of 
Virginia lack a Girl Scout troop 
program. In order to provide an 
extension of the program in these 
areas, the national organization is 
now working on plans to develop a 
Virginia field staff membership. 

The forty counties in the State 
that are now without Girl Scout 
troops are Amherst, Appomattox, 
Bath, Bedford, Buckingham, Caro- 
line, Charles City, Charlotte, Ches- 
terfield, Craig, Cumberland, Essex, 
Floyd, Fluvanna, Gloucester, 


Goochland, Grayson, Greene, 
Gfeensville, Hanover, Highland, 
King and Queen, King William, 
Lancaster, Madison, Mathews, 
Mecklenburg, Middlesex, Nelson, 
New Kent, Northumberland, Page, 
Powhatan, Rappahannock, Rich- 
mond, Scott, Smyth, Spotsylvania, 
Surry, and Westmoreland, 





County Troops 


The Girl Scouts have been work- 
ing for the past year and a half on 
plans to bring the same kind of Girl 
Scout program that city girls enjoy 
to the rural areas. Sometimes, in 
the very small rural communities 
where there are not a sufficient num- 
ber of girls to form a troop, they 
have a patrol of three or four girls. 
Two or three communities with pa- 
trols form a troop and meet to- 
gether two or three times a year. 
Another phase of this program is 
the County Girls Scout Association, 
under which all the towns of a 
county are banded together in a 
single council. This arrangement 
makes it possible to engage a pro- 
fessional Girl Scout executive, avail- 
able for training and consultation 
to all of these groups. Eight Vir- 
ginia counties have such an arrange- 
ment — Arlington, Patrick-Henry, 
Elizabeth, Wise, Warwick, Henrico, 
Norfolk, and Roanoke. 

A Virginia Development Plan 
was launched this past year. Un- 
der this plan the Girl Scouts are 
endeavoring to obtain sufficient 
funds to provide a field staff. mem- 
bers of which will be available to 
assist in organizing Girl Scout 
troops and Associations in the com- 
munities that wish them. A letter 
to the Girl Scouts, 1736 New York 
Avenue, Washington, D. C., will 
supply further information. 






























Amer'can Red Cross photo. 
H. L. Lukehart and Norwegian school 
children examining American Junior Red 
Cross gift boxes, many of which were 
made by Virginia school children. 





. . . A nice, kind-looking man in 
American Red Cross uniform arrived... . 
Did the American Santa Claus look like 
that? Anne-Lise at once stopped crying 
and her eyes began to beam as stars. And 
then Santa Claus started to distribute the 
boxes. It was as if canal locks had been 
opened for cascades of wild joy! I never 
thought the children could be so crazy. 
. . « The peaceful group changed into a 
boiling witch kettle. 

“The children unpacked the boxes with 
trembling hands and as the wonderful 
gifts were coming to light, the joy was 
tremendous. I was quite afraid that the 
kids would get hysterical. The children 
cried and laughed. They clapped their 
hands and they jumped and embraced each 
other. They ran to and fro to look. 

***Washcloth! Handkerchief!’ And the 
erasers that had to be tried at once, the 
pencils and the colored drawing pencils— 
beautiful colors, not war substitutes. ‘Miss 
Nielson, Miss Nielson, I have got thread 
and buttons!’ More excitement, more 
showing and admiring and curiosity. . . 
These could be Christmas gifts to Mother. 
The toothbrushes were tried at once and 
everyone had to smell the soap. A comb— 
a real comb! And so the children had to 
comb each other. 

“‘When the marbles and modeling clay 
were picked up from the deep of the box 
this was really beyond our little juniors. 
They tried to eat the marbles. Modeling 
clay was also unknown to them. 

‘‘How the American Juniors have man- 
aged to get so many things into the boxes 
is a riddle that we are not able to solve 
No one succeeded in getting all the things 
back into the boxes again. This was a day 
we shall not forget... .” 


TEACHER in Norway 
A wrote the above letter to na- 
tional headquarters of the 
American Red Cross to thank stu- 
dents of American schools, mem- 
bers of the Junior Red Cross, for 
the Christmas gift boxes sent to 
Norwegian children last year. Al- 
most 382,000 Virginia children, 
working in their school classrooms 
under the supervision of their JRC 
teacher-sponsors, helped make that 
Christmas in Norway the happy, 
exciting one that it was. 
Since the beginning of American 
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Junior Red Cross At Work 


In Virginia 









by Fronia Davipson 





Junior Red Cross in the fall of 
1917, its program for service has 
been expanded and extended to its 
present four-level aspect, serving 
the school, community, nation and 
world and contributing at the same 
time to the development of each 
growing young citizen. Teachers 
throughout the United States 
largely are responsible for the suc- 
cess of Junior Red Cross inasmuch 
as it is the teacher-sponsor who 
guides the school program, enrolls 
its members and integrates JRC ac- 
tivities with the regular school cur- 
riculum. It is through the teacher’s 
efforts that Junior Red Cross has 
come to be a means of motivating 
and vitalizing ‘“‘required’’ studies 
through giving children an appeal- 
ing reason for learning, a way of 
using now what they have learned. 


International Correspondence 


Although all JRC activities may 
be built around various school 
courses, none offers quite the scope 
for integration with required study 
plans as the international and in- 
tersectional correspondence albums 
and letter-booklets. Designed as an 
exchange of information, ideas and 
culture between school groups as 
opposed to individuals, these al- 
bums provide an almost perfect 
medium for increasing understand- 
ing and awakening in youth both 
a social consciousness and an aware- 
ness of its responsibilities as world 
citizens. 

Two Virginia schools, Tinker 
Creek School in Roanoke and 
Parry McCluer School in Buena 
Vista, correspond with pupils in 
Canada. Broad Street School in 
Salem has found new pen pals in 
Hawaii and Cassia School in Bowl- 
ing Green is learning the habits and 
culture of the Virgin Islands. In 
addition to fostering goodwill be- 
tween different peoples, such cor- 
respondence carries out a Junior 
Red Cross fundamental: that Jun- 
iors themselves should learn while 
providing services for others. 


American Red Cross 


Teachers who are interested in such 
a project may obtain complete de- 
tails from the Junior Red Cross 
chairman of the local Red Cross 
chapter. 


World Rehabilitation 


Much of the emphasis for 1947 
will be placed on world rehabilita- 
tion activities. Educational gift 
boxes, more than a million of them 
requested this year, will have first 
priority. Juniors too have been 
asked to help produce over a hun- 
dred thousand garments for Euro- 
pean children, garments which can 
be made in home economics classes 
to the profit of both students and 
teachers as well as to the recipients. 

Volumes could be written about 
Junior activity sponsored through 
the National Children’s Fund. A 
fund set up for the express purpose 
of aiding children, it is made up 
of money contributed through 
Junior Red Cross group participa- 
tion in plays, entertainments, sale 
of novelties, toys or food and in 
many other money-raising projects. 
One sixth grade class, for example, 
made 60 “‘peep shows’”’ in old shoe 
boxes—charged one cent for two 
peeps. Their proceeds of $20 went 
to the Fund. Constructed in their 
arts and home science classes, the 
peep shows gave the makers both 
a lot of fun and a lot of new 
knowledge. 

For School, Community 


Junior Red Cross at the same 
time contributes largely to school, 
community and nation. At Bed- 
ford County recently students at 
the Hutter School were badly in 
need of a hot lunch program. 
Juniors made penny sandwiches, 
staged an entertainment for the 
community and earned enough 
money to buy a cookstove, rug, 
sink, curtains, dishes and storage 
cabinets. A Red Cross nutritionist 
helped by giving a_ six-weeks’ 
course on planning efficient meals. 
Now the older students plan the 

(Continued on page 88) 
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William R. Wrigglesworth 


Superintendent of Amelia and Nottoway County Schools 
1917—1946 
by CoMMITTEE OF TEACHERS, Nottoway Education Association 


Te Amelia and Nottoway 


schools have been blessed in 

the leadership of William R. 
Wrigglesworth, who, as principal 
and superintendent, served so effi- 
ciently for almost forty years that 
he has left a lasting contribution 
to his community. 

Mr. Wrigglesworth, son of Wil- 
liam Wrigglesworth and Lavinia 
Metcalf, natives of Leeds, England, 
was born in Wisconsin, September 
2, 1881. He attended public 
schools there and came with his 
parents to Amelia County in 1896. 
Entering William and Mary Col- 
lege in 1902, he was graduated 
as president of his class in 1906. 
In 1907 he received an M. A. de- 
gree and in 1912 was elected to 
Phi Beta Kappa because at that 
time students did not become mem- 
bers of this fraternity but were 
elected later. While in college he 
was an outstanding student in lit- 
erature and active in dramatics. 


Teaching Experience 


He taught one year, 1904-05, 
in Accomac County and in 1907 
moved to Blackstone as the first 
principal of the high school. The 
school at that time was housed in 
a small building which is today 
used as a residence. During the ses- 
sion the school was moved to the 
new building on Oak Street, 
known as the 1907 building. The 
first graduating class, consisting of 
three members, was granted di- 
plomas in 1911. At that time as 
there was neither a prescribed State 
course of study not State adopted 
texts, these had to be planned by 
the members of the faculty. Twen- 
ty units were required for gradua- 
tion and the full course was given. 
Mr. Wrigglesworth was not only 
zealous in his endeavor to main- 
tain high standards of instruction 
but equally so to provide extra- 
curricular activities in an age when 
they were often omitted or neg- 
lected in small high schools. 
Through his interest and personal 
efforts baseball, football, and dra- 
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matics were a part of the program. 
He was himself a genius in direct- 
ing plays and could give the cue 
to any member of the cast without 
using a reference for prompting. 


Superintendent of Schools 


Besides teaching in Blackstone 
Mr. Wigglesworth was instructor 
for several summer sessions at 
Chase City where a school was op- 
erated under the direction of the 
State Department of Education for 
teachers who wished to receive 
credit for renewal of certificates. He 
served ten years as principal of 
Blackstone High School and was 
elected in March 1917 as Superin- 
tendent of Amelia-Nottoway 
Counties, succeeding Mr. C. E. 
Bowry. 


As principal and as superintend- 
ent of a two-county system Mr. 
Wrigglesworth has built up and 
maintained schools which are to- 
day a testimonial to his high stand- 
ards of efficiency and splendid 
leadership. Never did he spare him- 
self in the achievement of the goals 
which were his ideals and in so 
working not only required high 
standards of others but inspired 
those who were his co-workers to 
greater achievements. Through 
training and experience he gained a 
keen insight and knowledge of the 
field of instruction from primary 
to high school levels. This, with 
his sound judgment and practical 
knowledge of business, combined 
to make him a successful, efficient, 
highly respected, and beloved ad- 
ministrator and supervisor of in- 
struction. 


Building Program 


During his years as superintend- 
ent he carried out an extensive 
building program which has led 
to the establishment of a number 
of large and well equipped elemen- 
tary and high schools, both white 
and colored, replacing the count- 
less one room structures of earlier 
days. He had the foresight to 
purchase additional land and to 


enlarge school grounds. One high 
school campus today rivals in size 
and beauty those of many colleges. 
Alert always to modern practices 
and innovations, the progress of his 
schools has run the gamut of the 
best that has been known in mod- 
ern education. Auditoriums and 
athletic fields, vocational shops, 
and cafeterias have been developed. 
Libraries, Home Economics De- 
partments, Business Education and 
Music Departments have been es- 
tablished in various schools. Ele- 
mentary Supervisors have been em- 
ployed as an aid to more efficient 
instruction for a number of years 
and more recently a Music Super- 
visor and Visiting Teachers have 
been added to the staff. 


Resignation 


Mr. Wrigglesworth resigned in 
January but the School Board re- 
quested him to continue in office 
until September. He leaves all 
debts absolved except for those 
bonds which cannot be redeemed 
until date of maturity and the sys- 
tem with consolidated schools and 
bus transportation. 

Though his record as superin- 
tendent has been outstanding, he 
has never lost contact with the 
young folks in the classroom. His 
achievements in the field of admin- 
istration have been motivated by 
an underlying interest in the de- 
velopment of the individual. Dur- 
ing his years as a classroom teacher 
and in the ensuing years he be- 
friended many boys who had no 
one else to whom they could go for 
help and advice. As these boys 
gathered around him on the street 
and in his home, he was “‘Billy”’ 
to them, but as they assembled in 
his classroom, they were so in- 
terested in his brilliant lectures 
that they thought of him only as 
their esteemed principal. This 
teacher-pupil association was the 
ideal in which there was no ques- 
tion of discipline. His influence on 
these young friends will long be 
felt. 
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Nomination for 
President 
of the 
Virginia Education 
Association 














MRS. F. C. BEVERLEY 


Mrs. F. C. Beverley was reared 
on a farm in Pittsylvania County, 
near Swansonville, Virginia. She 
attended public school for her ele- 
mentary education and graduated 
from Randolph-Macon Institute, 
Danville, followed by two years at 
Randolph-Macon Woman's Col- 
lege, Lynchburg. In 1926 she was 
graduated with the Bachelor of 
Science degree from South Dakota 
State Teachers College and in 1932 
received from Columbia University 
the Master of Arts degree. 

Since leaving Randolph-Macon 
Woman's College, Mrs. Beverley 
has been actively engaged in public 
school and college work. She served 
as classroom teacher at Big Stone 
Gap and Bristol, also in Laurel, 
Mississippi. After these experiences, 
she returned to her native county 
as classroom teacher in a two room 
school at Whitmell. This small 
school has grown into a large con- 
solidated school under the leader- 
ship of Mrs. Beverley, its present 
principal. 

Because of her desire as an edu- 
cator to bring to her school, coun- 
ty and state the latest and best in 
methods and thought, she has con- 





tinued her studies from year to year 
in various institutions such as, the 
University of Pittsburgh, Mich- 
igan State College and the Univer- 
sity of Syracuse. 

In addition to study in this 
country, Mrs. Beverley has traveled 
in Europe studying various educa- 
tional systems. In 1934 she was a 
student at the International Peo- 
ple’s College, Elsinore, Denmark. 

Mrs. Beverley was invited to 
teach courses in Community Or- 
ganization at the University of 
Delaware, summers 1928 and 





Article 5, Section l-a, of the 
VEA Constitution, provides that 
additional nominations (for the 
office of President and Treas- 
urer) may be made by majority 
vote of any local association and 
forwarded to the Executive Sec- 
retary prior to September 15. It 
further provides that announce- 
ment of such additional nomina- 
tions shall be made in the Octo- 
ber Journal in the same way as 
for the committee nominations. 

On September 3, 1946, by a 
majority vote of The Pittsylvania 
County Education Association, 
Mrs. F. C. Beverley was nomi- 
nated for the office of President 
of the Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation. Accordingly, her name, 
in addition to those of Mr. Kyle 
and Mr. Stanley, will be placed 
on the ballots. 

Biographical sketches of the 
Nominating Committee’s nomi- 
nees, Z. T. Kyle and B. L. Stan- 
ley, appeared in the September 
issue of the Journal. 





1929. She has worked in many 
county institutes and with college 
and university departments, as 
lecturer. 

When the White House Confer- 
ence on Rural Education was called 
in 1944, Mrs. Beverley was named 
as one of Virginia’s representatives. 


Report on NEA 
Buffalo Convention 


July 1-6, 1946 


HE first post-war convention 

| of the National Education 
Association was held in Buf- 

falo, New York, July 1-6, 1946. 
The Representative Assembly was 
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the largest in the history of the 
Association, numbering 1,846 
members. 

The Victory Action Program 
was adopted as a goal for the As- 
sociation for 1946-51. The Rep- 
resentative Assembly voted to es- 
tablish a National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards and approved a 
13-point program of federal leg- 
islation. 

Resolutions were adopted deal- 
ing with United Nations and 
UNESCO, national preparedness, 
veterans, exemption from federal 
income taxation on retirement al- 
lowances, intercultural education, 
conservation education, federal fi- 
nancial aid for education, educa- 
tion for all American children and 
youth, and teacher recruitment. 

Action was taken congratulat- 
ing the Philippine nation .on its 
independence; favoring statehood 
for Hawaii in the immediate fu- 
ture; requesting the Association to 
provide members with copies of 
the United Nations preamble, suit- 
able for classroom display and in- 
structing the Committee on Inter- 
national Relations to study and en- 
courage the adoption of war or- 
phans by American Schools. 

From the Virginia delegation, 
the following were elected to serve 
on the committees indicated: 

Committee on Credentials — 
Annie Belle Crowder, Norfolk. 

Committee on Necrology — 
Annye B. Burbank, Newport News. 

Committee on Resolutions—R. 
Bruce Neill, Fredericksburg. 


Virginia delegates attending the 
convention included: Josephine 
Acton, Norfolk; Cornelia Adair, 
Richmond; Elizabeth Ancell, Rich- 
mond; Katy V. Anthony, Rich- 
mond; Katherine Beasley, Norfolk; 
W.R. Beazley, Covington; Irving 
Brooks, Highland Springs; Annye 
B. Burbank, Hampton; S. R. But- 
ler, Norfolk; W. E. Campbell, 
Norfolk; Mrs. B. Larrabee Carr, 
Hampton; Margaret B. Cassidy, 
Norfolk; Constance Dhesney, Roa- 
noke; E. W. Chittum, Norfolk: 
Mrs. Jessie M. Clarke, Roanoke: 
Mary Lee Cox, Norfolk; Paul G. 
Cox, Galax; Mary R. Craig, 
Portsmouth; Annie Belle Crowder, 
Norfolk; W. A. Early, Norfolk: 
Henry G. Ellis, Richmond: Mrs. 
Urania Ellis, Richmond: Mrs. 
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YOUR STATE NEA 
DIRECTOR SPEAKS 


To VIRGINIA TEACHERS: 
GREETINGS! 

And congratulations! Have you 
seen the latest report on NEA mem- 
bership in Vir- 
ginia? We rank 
twelfth in the 
list of states 
showing the per 
cent of State 
membership en- 
rolled in the 
NEA. We now 
have reached 64 
per cent. The 
goal set by the 
Victory Action 
Program is 90 
per cent. Why 
should we stop there? Let us make 
Virginia 100 per cent in the NEA! 

In the Victory Action Program 
the important word is “‘Action’’. 
Victory was won by our fighting 
men. We have adopted the pro- 
gram in principle. Now let us act 
in unison as one strong professional 
organization from local through 
state to national. To achieve this 
status we must adopt unified dues, 
paid to the treasurer of the local 
association who will forward their 
share to the State and to the na- 
tional associations. Have you taken 
this action in your local association? 

‘Education or Chaos’’ is the chal- 
lenge which has been thrown to us. 
There can be no choice. Education 
is the one force that can prevent 
world chaos. If we, as teachers, do 
not accept our full responsibility to 
preserve the victory so dearly 
bought, then on us will rest the 
blame for the chaos which will 
surely come. 

The time for action is NOW. At 
the next meeting of your local as- 
sociation, present the Victory Action 
Program for discussion. Check off 
those of the twenty-one goals which 
you find you have already attained. 
Select those you will strive for dur- 
ing 1946-47. Take ACTION 
NOW. 


Best wishes for a great year! 
Your State Director 


ELEANOR P. ROWLETT. 











Goals for the Victory 
Action Program of the 
United Teaching 
Profession 
gi HE Victory Action Program 


was adopted enthusiastically 

and unanimously by the 
Representative Assembly of the 
National Education Association at 
Buffalo, New York, on July 5, 
1946. Its goals, to be achieved by 
or before 1951, are: 

1. Active, democratic local edu- 
cation associations in every com- 
munity, affiliated with the state 
and national associations. 

2. A strong and effective state 
education association in every state. 

3. A larger and more aggressive 
national education association. 

4. Unified dues — local, state, 
and national — collected by the 
local. 

5. A membership enrolment of 
at least 90 per cent in local, state, 
and national professional organi- 
zations. 

6. Unified committees — the 
chairmen of local and state com- 
mittees serving as advisory mem- 
bers of the corresponding national 
committees. 

7. A professionally prepared 
and competent teacher in every 
classroom. 

8. A professionally prepared 
and competent principal at the head 
of every school. 

9. A professionally prepared 
and competent administrator at the 
head of each school system. 

10. A strong, adequately staffed 
state department of education. 


11. A professional salary for all 
members of the profession, ad- 
justed to the increased cost of liv- 
ing. 

12. Professional security for 
teachers and administrators guar- 
anteed by effective tenure legisla- 
tion. 

13. Retirement income for old 
age and disability. 

14. Cumulative sabbatical and 
sick leave. 

15. Reasonable class size and 
equitable distribution of the teach- 
ing load. 

16. Informed lay support of 
public education at local, state, and 
national levels. 

17. Units of school administra- 
tion large enough to provide for 
efficient operation, with special at- 
tention to the needs of rural areas. 

18. Adequate educational op- 
portunity for every child irrespec- 
tive of race, creed, color, or resi- 
dence. 

19. The equalization and ex- 
pansion of educational opportunity 
including needed state and na- 
tional financing. 

20. A safe, healthful, and 
wholesome community environ- 
ment for every child. 


21. An effective United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization. 

The Victory Action Program 
calls upon every teacher to face the 
tasks of peace as we have faced 
the duties of war. The burdens 
which this program will place 
upon us will not be easy, but they 
are not beyond our strength. We 
cannot escape the solemn obliga- 
tion to do our best. 








Gladys Gregory Gaines, Hillsville; 
Erna Glascock, Whitmell; Eliza- 
beth M. Grubb, Norfolk; Mrs. 
Eva M. Gwynn, Norfolk; A. B. 
Haga, Portsmouth; Mrs. Josephine 
H. Halloran, Richmond; Mrs. Bu- 
ford Herndon, Richmond; C. B. 
Hopkins, Stuart; Lilliam M. John- 
son, Norfolk; C. W. Johnston, 
Norfolk; N. Celeste Jones, Rich- 
mond: Mrs. Edith B. Joynes, Nor- 
folk; R. E. Kyle, Hillsville; Z. T. 
Kyle, Salem; L. Eunice Lindsay, 
Norfolk; Mrs. Elmira Maurice, 
Richmond; Mary McDonald, Roa- 
noke; Mrs. Elizabeth Franklin 
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Morton, Richmond; Elizabeth 
Mussen, Richmond; R. Bruce 
Neill, Fredericksburg; Mrs. Gret- 
chen Peers, Trevillians; Antionette 
Pool, Norfolk; Mabel Rawls, Nor- 
folk; G. H. Reid, Richmond; Ray 
E. Reid, Blackstone; Claude M. 
Richmond, Arlington; Grace I. 
Rowe, Richmond; Mrs. Eleanor P. 
Rowlett, Richmond; Lucy H. Sin- 
clair, Newport News; Elsie Stos- 
sel, Richmond; R. L. Sweeney, 
Portsmouth; T. Preston Turner, 
Richmond; D. B. Webb, Louisa; 
Edwin E. Will, Timberville. 





Certification for Life 


(Continued from page 68) 


training for renewals of certificates. 
State aid in research and experimen- 
tation would also encourage pro- 
fessional growth. Many teachers 
are now receiving salaries insuffi- 
cient to provide for costly in-service 
training. State aid in this direc- 
tion would be a practical basis for 
raising teaching standards which 
would soon become evident in 
heightened professional spirit, im- 
proved morale of the teaching 
corps, and increased efficiency of 
classroom instruction. 
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Annual Convention 









Virginia Education Association 
Richmond - November 26-29, 1946 


“Teacher Recruitment” 





The Convention Will Consider: 


How Critical Is the Teacher Shortage? 


What Produced It? 


What Steps Can Be Taken to Relieve It? 


The Delegate Assembly Will Adopt: 


Important Committee Reports 


Schedule of Events 
TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 26 


10:00 A.M. 
VEA Board of Directors 


2:30 P.M. 
VEA Board of Directors 
Executive Committee—-Department of Super- 
visors 
6:00 P.M. 
Dinner—Department of Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Construction 


8:00 P.M. 
VEA Board of Directors 
Department of Superintendents 
Board of Directors—Department of Secondary 
Principals. 
WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 27 
Morning and Afternoon 
Department of Classroom Teachers 
Department of Elementary School Principals 
Department of Secondary School Principals 
Department of Superintendents 
Department of Supervision and Curriculum 
Construction 
Department of Teacher Training 
Virginia Association of School ‘Trustees 


4:00 P.M. 
Reception—Governor’s Mansion, Governor 
and Mrs. William M. Tuck, Hosts 


8:15 P.M. 
First General Session 
Speakers—Z. T. Kyle, President, VEA 
Governor William M. Tuck 
G. Tyler Miller, State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction 





THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 28 


11.00 A.M. 
Second General Session 





Memorial Service and inspirational address 
Afternoon—Open 


6:00 P.M. 


Delegate Dinner for Districts A, B, C, D, J, 
and L. 


8:15 P.M. 
Third General Session 


Speakers: Lamar Dodd, Head of Art De- 
partment, University of Georgia, 
President of Southeastern Arts 
Association and eminent con- 
temporary artist 
Dean W. E. Peik, College of Edua- 
tion, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 29 


7:30 A.M. 
NEA Breakfast 


9:00 A.M.—10:45 A.M. 


Agriculture Section 

Art Section 

Audio-Visual Education Section 
Business Education Section 
Distributive Education Section 
Home Economics Section 
Industrial Arts Section 
Mathematics Section 

Music Section 

Public School Librarians Section 
Retired Teachers Section 
Speech Section 

Trade and Industry Section 
Visiting Teachers Section 
Writing Section 
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11:00 A.M. 

Fourth General Session 
Reports—E xecutive Secre- 
tary and Committees, and 
other business 

2:30 P.M. 

Virginia Vocational Associa- 
tion 

Classical Section 

College Registrars 

English Section 

Physical and Health Education 
Section 

School Secretaries Section 

Science Section 
Elementary Group 
Secondary Group 

Social Studies Section 


6:00 P.M. 
Delegate Dinner for Districts 
E, F, G, H, I, K, and M 


8:15 P.M. 
Fifth General Session 
Speaker: Harold Benjamin, 
U. S. Office of Education 
Voting 

Each local association is entitled 
to one vote for each twenty-five 
members or major fraction thereof. 
The superintendent of schools and 
the president of each local associa- 
tion are ex-officio delegates and en- 
titled to one vote each. Each school 
board whose members have joined 
the VEA is also entitled to name 

one delegate. 


Important 
All membership dues should 
be paid or written authorization 
for payment made prior to vot- 
ing for president of the VEA, 
October 21-31, and all dues must 
be received and delegates re- 
ported to the VEA Headquarters 

before November 23. 


Voting for president of the 
VEA, may be done by mail in re- 
mote areas, provided voting is on 
the date selected by the local as- 
sociation within the period of Oc- 
tober 21-31, and provided the bal- 
lots are returned by mail to the 
local association on that day, since 
each local association will have to 
return all ballots to the headquar- 
ters office within two days after 
the voting date. Each local asso- 
ciation is responsible for distribut- 
ing the ballots sent the secretary, 
establishing the required number of 
polling places, and certifying the 
ballots cast. Each member, of 


course, is to cast his own ballot. 
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Virginia Education Association 
Annual Convention 


Richmond—November 26-29, 1946 


In order that everyone who desires to attend the Convention may be 
assured of accommodations, the John Marshall Hotel and the Rich- 
mond Chamber of Commerce have agreed to operate an housing bureau. 
All requests for reservations should be addressed to Virginia Education 
Association Housing Bureau, John Marshall Hotel, Richmond 19, 
Virginia. 

Due to unusually heavy demands for hotel accommodations, it is 
necessary that arrangements be made to share rooms; two to a room 
in practically all cases and three wherever possible. Only a very limited 
number of single rooms are available. Approximately 700 rooms have 
been allotted us—600 with bath. Please make reservations imme- 
diately. The enclosed form is for your convenience. 

If the hotel of your choice is unable to accommodate you, we shall 
endeavor to assign you to your 2nd, 3rd, or 4th choice. You will be 
notified to which hotel you have been assigned accommodations. Also, 
the Housing Bureau can place you in a tourist home if you prefer this to 
the hotel. 








HEADQUARTERS HOTEL: JOHN MARSHALL 








SCHEDULE OF RATES 


Additional for 

Double Srd person in 

Hotel Single Double Bed Twin Bed double room 
Jefferson Hotel $3.00-$6.00 $4.00-$8.00 $1.50 
Hotel Murphy 2.25— 4.00 3.50— 6.50 $5.50—-$6.50 2.00 

Hotel John Marshall 3.50— 5.50 6.00— 9.00 7.00—-12.00 1.50— 2.50 

Hotel William Bryd 3.00— 4.00 5.50— 7.50 6.00— 7.50 1.50— 3.00 

Hotel Richmond 2.50-— 4.50 4.00— 6.50 6.00— 8.00 1.50— 2.50 
Rueger’s Hotel 2.00 and up 3.50 and up 5.00 and up 1.50 
Capitol Hotel 2.00 3.00— 4.50 3.50— 4.50 1.00 


(The above prices include rooms with and without bath) 


VirGINIA EDUCATION ASsocIATION HousING BUREAU 
Hore, JOHN MARSHALL 
RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 


Please reserve the following accommodations for the Virginia Education Association 
Convention, November 26-29: 


Single Room Double Bedded Room Twin Bedded Room Double for 3 


Rate: From $ to $ ______First Choice Hotel 


Second Choice Hotel 


With Bath Without Bath _Third Choice Hotel 


Number in Party pe aes Fourth Choice Hotel 


Arriving at Hotel Nov. Hour A. M. P. M. Leaving Nov. 


Names and addresses of all persons requesting reservations: 


Name Address - 
Name Address 
Name Address 


(Signed) Name 


Address 
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Change Proposed in State 


Convention Date 


For Consideration by the 1946 Delegate Assembly 


At the 1945 annual convention 
of the VEA Delegate Assembly, 
the Committee on Time and Place 
recommended that the annual con- 
vention be held at some time other 
than Thanksgiving and that a 
special committee be appointed to 
study the matter and make a def- 
inite recommendation as to time 
and place at the 1946 annual con- 
vention. This report and recom- 
mendation was approved by the 
Delegate Assembly. 

Pursuant to this approval, Presi- 
dent G. Tyler Miller appointed 
the regular standing Committee on 
Time and Place and designated it 
as the special committee to consider 
the specific recommendations in the 
report of the 1945 committee. 

The committee collected data 
from seventeen other states, gave 
this data careful study, and then 
held a meeting for a full discussion 
of the problem. 

The Committee unanimously 
recommends: 

1. That the annual meeting of 
the VEA be held the third 
Thursday and following Fri- 
day and Saturday morning in 
October. 

2. That the meeting be held in 
Richmond. 

3. That all schools throughout 
the State be closed the said 
third Thursday and the fol- 
lowing Friday in October, 
and that teachers’ pay be not 
reduced by reasons of closing 
school for these two days. It 
is suggested that these two 
days be counted as two of the 
additional days over and 
above the 180 days for which 
teachers are now being em- 
ployed in some of the divi- 

_ sions. 

4. That the above recommenda- 
tion be effective beginning 
with the annual meeting of 
1947 and that the annual 
meeting of 1946 be held in 
Richmond Thanksgiving 
Week. 

The Committee further recom- 
mends that wherever these recom- 
mendations conflict with existing 


Qa 4 ‘ 


constitutional provisions, appropri- 
ate changes in the Constitution be 
made in the manner and method 
prescribed for constitutional 
changes. 

Dr. E. F. OVERTON, 


Chairman 
MARGUERITE CRUMLEY 
H. L. HORN 


Mrs. WALTER LUNGER 
J. B. VANPELT 


Proposed Constitution 


Amendments 


The Constitution Committee, in 
view of the probable effect of a 
change in the meeting date of the 
Annual Convention from Thanks- 
giving Week to the third Thurs- 
day in October (to be recom- 
mended by the Time and Place 
Committee at the 1946 session) on 
the provisions for the election of 
the president and treasurer in Ar- 
ticle V of the By-Laws as amended 
at the 1945 session of the Dele- 
gate Assembly, proposes that Sec- 
tion 1l-b be amended to read as 
follows: 


SECTION 1-b—It shall be the 
duty of the Credentials Commit- 
tee to certify all nominees made 
in accordance with the forego- 
ing section and to have printed 
ballots listing the nominees in al- 
phabetical order mailed to the 
secretary of each local associa- 
tion prior to November 10. Bal- 
loting shall be by secret ballot 
on a date or dates set by each 
local association between Novem- 
ber 10 and November 20. After 
the close of the election, ballots 
shall be counted by judges named 
by the local associations and then 
forwarded to the Headquarters 
Office within two days following 
the close of the election to be 
eanvassed by the Credentials 
Committee. The candidate re- 
ceiving the highest number of 
votes from the State as a whole 
shall be declared elected and the 
results shall be announced in the 
Virginia Journal of Education. 


This amendment shall be op- 
erative for elections held subse- 
quent to January 1, 1947. 


The Constitution Committee 
further proposes that under Ar- 
ticle IV, Section 2, of the Consti- 
tution, the second sentence be 
changed to read as follows: 


“The president shall not be 
eligible to succeed himself, ex- 
cept that this prohibition shall 
not apply to any person elected 
by the Board of Directors for 
less than the full term of two 
years to fill out the unexpired 
term of any president whose of- 
fice has been vacated for any 
reason.” 








Everything you could 
ask for in a food 


Eye appeal . . . taste-appeal ... 
and good, sound nourishment. 
In addition to Vitamin “A” and 
calcium, Sealtest Ice Cream is 
rich in other vitamins, minerals 
and protein found in milk, and 
contains 10 important Amino 
acids. Our Government in- 
cludes ice cream in one of the 
Basic-7 food groups. 


Southern Daairivs. 
Sealtest 


ICE CREAM 


THE MEASURE OF QUALITY 








Division of National Dairy Products Corporation 
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Outdoor Classroom 


. and that is modern railroad mass transpor- 
tation at work for the South.”’ 

In this ‘outdoor classroom”’ on a hilltop overlook- 
ing the shining steel highway, the teacher is beginning 
the fascinating story of what railroads are, what they 
do, and how necessary they are to the continued 
growth and prosperity of the Southland. 

Pupils are listening in wide-eyed wonder as the 
teacher describes the efficiency and economy of mov- 
ing many people... or a huge volume of freight . . . 
in cars coupled together in a train and pulled over 
steel rails by one powerful machine. 

They’re learning that the 8,000-mile Southern 
Railway System provides dependable, all-weather 


transportation for everything . . . for people, for mail 
and express, and for all the endless variety of prod- 
ucts of southern industry and agriculture. 

They’re learning, too, that the Southern provides 
jobs at good wages for 45,000 workers . . . that its 
taxes help to support the schools, police and fire 
departments, and other governmental services... . 
that its purchases of materials and supplies stimu- 
late local business throughout the territory it serves. 

Yes, they’re learning...in this “‘outdoor classroom” 
on a hilltop... that the Southern really “Serves the 
South” in many ways over and above providing an 
essential transportation service on a privately 
owned and maintained highway of steel rails. 





(aj Mow 


The romance of railroading is described in picture and 
story in the “Pupil’s Kit,” prepared by the Southern 
Railway System for 5th grade pupils, and the ““Teacher’s 
Kit,”’ prepared by the Association of American Railroads. 
Both are available to school officials and teachers. Write 
B. E. Young, Assistant to the President, Southern Railway 
System, Box 1808, Washington 13, D. C. 





SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


for OCTOBER, 1946 
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What Is Required? 


(Continued from page 65) 
tificates, and local permits, nearly 
3,000 in Virginia alone. This num- 
ber will probably be 20 per cent 
higher next year. 

4. In the last five years the level 
of education of teachers in-service 
has declined approximately one 
college year. 

5. There is no prospect for im- 
provement unless heroic action is 
taken at once. 


What Is Required 
A program for providing an ade- 
quate supply of adequate teachers 
for Virginia will include the fol- 
lowing requirements: 


1. Greatly increased appropria- 
tions for teacher education are im- 
perative if Virginia is to escape its 
rank as lowest of all the states in 
the Union in per capita support of 
students in the teachers colleges. 
Colleges educating teachers must be 
financed equally as well as those in- 
stitutions preparing engineers, doc- 
tors, lawyers, and leaders in agri- 
culture and business. 

2. Concerted and cooperative 
planning by teachers and school ad- 
ministrators to locate and recruit 
the best young men and young 
women for teaching will need to be 
geared in with continuous study 
and research as to how teaching 
can be made so interesting that 
young people will want to make it 
a life calling. Likely candidates in 
high school could be given oppor- 
tunity to explore their teaching 
talents by assisting good teachers, 
and by occasionally substituting 
without pay under supervision. 

3. Steps will be taken to enlist 
a sizeable proportion of men teach- 
ers, so that young men may again 
come to look upon teaching as a 
worthy profession, rather than as 
a stepping stone to some other line 
of work. 

4. The State should devise a 
scholarship plan for the encourage- 
ment of prospective teachers, basing 
the acceptance of candidates upon a 
carefully developed testing pro- 
gram. 

5. Colleges and secondary school 
officials will work out a system of 
counseling and records which will 
make for continuous selection ‘of 
candidates, and will also provide 
that candidates rejected at any point 
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along the line may transfer with 
relative ease to other lines of work 
for which they have greater promise 
of achievement. 

6. Adoption of a salary scale 
comparable at least to that of skilled 
labor will put the emphasis upon 
competency of preparation and of 
service. Such a scale should be uni- 
form throughout the State so that 
within a five-year period a good 
experienced teacher in any division 
will be receiving approximately 
twice the current average beginners’ 
salary. Until then, the best Vir- 
ginia teachers will continue to be 
steadily attracted to other states 
where average salaries are much 
higher. 

7. College staffs which are pre- 
paring teachers must use such teach- 
ing procedures and teaching mate- 
rials as will give the maximum 
preparation for the well-rounded 
teacher, not only as teacher, but as 
person and citizen. 

8. A carefully worked out plan 
for a period of apprentice teaching, 
before the ten-year professional 
certificate is given, would test the 
mettle, character, teaching com- 
petency, and social contribution of 
young graduates. The State will 
not dare to reduce the requirements 
for final certification below the 
present four-year standard. 

9. The State should provide a 
broad program of in-service teacher 
education coordinated with pre- 
service preparation. This will uti- 
lize enlarged college staffs and pro- 
vide other professional leadership 
so as to insure the continuous 
growth of the teacher. 

10. A concerted effort should be 
made to enable the teacher to live 
more fully, freely, and happily on 
the job. The school officials and 
the community will undertake to 
locate and provide good living fa- 
cilities. More advantageous sick 
leave adjustments, adequate tenure 
plans, and the State retirement plan 
will be fitted together so as to give 
teachers real satisfaction and secu- 
rity in the profession. 

11. Virginians will honor their 
teachers as worthy public servants 
and human engineers whose func- 
tion is not only to dispense much 
needed skills and knowledge, but 
also to guide childhood and youth 
in the development of sound char- 
acter and citizenship for our times. 








OCTOBER 12—Christopher Columbus 
and shades of an era that understood 
price control! The great navigator’s first 
expedition cost less than $2000. 


OD 


DISCOVERY, the first book in ApvEN- 
TURES IN READING series, creates a defi- 
nite interest in the minds of seventh 
graders because they themselves selected 
the material. In addition, the stimulat- 
ing content extends the same educational 
philosophy which makes Easy Growtu 
in READING so successful. 
PPI 

VETERANS (male) who want a college 
education may attend Vassar but they 
will never hold a degree from there be- 


cause under the Vassar charter, degrees 
may be conferred upon women only. 
rr 


HOW TO MAKE ARITHMETIC MEAN- 
INGFUL, a new professional book, by 
Leo J. Brueckner and Foster E. Gross- 
nickle, authors of the famous ARITHME- 
tic We Usz series, will soon be released. 
i i el 
NEW CAR! Did you get yours? Dur- 
ing the first half of this year, 654,000 
units were actually delivered although 
W.P.B.’s schedule had called for an out- 
put over 2,320,000. 
eee 
PRESIDENTJ.S. Morrill of the University 
of Minnesota lauds Toe Winston Dic- 
TIONARY thus: “The most ready-to-use 
dictionary that I have seen. It should 
be in every home, school, or office.” 
PPA 


TEXTBOOKS from textbooks—Japan’s 
school books, definitely written from the 
militaristic viewpoint, are now being 
reconverted into pulp which will be used 
for the production of new democratic 


books. 
wae 


LIBRARY books are coming back! Each 
year about 7600 new books are published 
in this country. Wryston titles now 
number over 260. Would you like a cata- 
log for grades 1-12? Send a penny post 
card to WiInsTON FLASHEs. 

i td 


GIRLS—you are destined for matrimony 
with odds of 92 to 100. 


006-1024 Ar 


Winston Builaing 
PHILADELPHIA 7 


ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 
TORONTO 


CHICAGO 5 
LOS ANGELES 15 
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School Lunch Program 
(Continued from page 72) 


through better buying and man- 
agement practices. 

The State Department of Edu- 
cation is encouraging the employ- 
ment of a supervisor where there 
is a minimum of ten schools op- 
erating lunch rooms. There have 
been ten districts set up for super- 
vision of home economics depart- 
ments and school lunch programs 
with one supervisor to each dis- 
trict. These supervisors will be 
available to assist in planning the 
improvement of existing lunch pro- 
grams and in planning for new 
programs 


Community Help 


Any community reperesentatives 
interested in the program should 
discuss the need with the local 
school principal and then with the 
superintendent of schools. Local 
organizations can continue to ren- 
der real assistance in the develop- 
ment of the lunch program in a 
number of ways. They can assist 
in providing adequate facilities, 
equipment and food supplies and 
in securing desirable personnel for 
the operation of the lunch program. 

Funds are frequently supplied by 
organizations such as the Parent 
leachers’ Association, Home Dem- 
onstration Clubs and Women’s 
Clubs and most of the members 
have given many hours of volun- 
teer service in the actual prepara- 
tion and serving of lunches and in 
participation on school lunch com- 
mittees. In addition these same 
persons render invaluable service in 
having and sharing with others an 
understanding of the real purpose 
of the lunch program, which is as- 
sisting with the child’s total de- 
velopment. 

Every lunch program, whether 
or not it receives assistance from 
the National School Lunch Act 
should be an integral part of the 
total school program. It should be 
financially self-sustaining, provide 
nutritionally adequate food, be op- 
erated in accordance with good 
management and sanitary practices, 
and offer as many educational ex- 
periences as possible. In this way 


the lunch program will contribute 
to the child’s proper physical, men- 
tal and social development. 
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What Lies Ahead 


(Continued from page 70) 


significant adult educational pro- 
grams. Labor unions have intro- 
duced many kinds of educational 
activities in an effort to become so- 
cial as well as economic agencies. 
Corporations and other large com- 
mercial and industrial enterprises 
have developed training programs 
not only to provide vocational 
skills but also to achieve a wide 
array of other goals. Prison of- 
ficials have come to realize that 
their basic task is an educational 
one and that they must educate the 
prisoner so that he will have a 
sense of social responsibility to a 
democratic society. Government 
agencies, in extending their sub- 
stantive programs, have found edu- 
cation to be useful. Cooperatives 
have realized that they cannot long 
endure if their members do not 
have an understanding of the re- 
quirements of the business enter- 
prises in which they are engaged. 


The Responsibility of the Public 
School 


Whether they like it or not, 
those responsible for public schools 
will affect and be affected by the 
great new development of adult 
education. 


If they attempt to ignore it, they 
will discover that society is press- 
ing it upon them, perhaps in forms 
which they will consider undesir- 
able. They will also find that their 
delay has caused other and prob- 
ably less-qualified agencies in the 
community to assume a dominant 
role. 


If those responsible for the pub- 
lic schools take the leadership, how- 
ever, a far different result will fol- 
low. Because the school is one of 
the most pervasive agencies in our 
society, many more adults can be 
served. Because teachers and ad- 
ministrators have professional com- 
petence, the educational program 
for adults will be better and more 
stable. New experiments in the 
content, method, and administra- 
tion of learning must be projected, 
tried, evaluated, and the results 
adopted. As time goes on, in fact, 
the public school will become a 
different kind of agency, one better 
able to serve the needs of our so- 
ciety. 





Teacher training by film 


marks a new forward step in 
the use of films. The new En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica pro- 
duction, “Using the Classroom 
Film,” is designed to show 
effective methods of utilizing 
classroom motion pictures. 
Step by step, “Using the 
Classroom Film” shows an 
accepted procedure for pre- 
paring the class to view a 
teaching film, through class 
discussions after screening, to 
an analysis of final results. 
It shows how individual and 
classroom projects may be 


stimulated by film showing. 


Modern educators will mark 
**Using the Classroom Film” as 
a “must” on their schedules. 
Drop a card to us today. We 
will be glad to call and arrange 


a showing at your convenience. 


J. M. STACKHOUSE 

3611 Seminary Avenue 

Richmond 22, Virginia 
Telephone 5-2339 


REPRESENTING 
Encyclopaedia 
Britannica 
Films Inc. 
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(Continued from page 78) 
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In the eyes of millions of yearly visitors, 
the lure of Virginia is the re-created atmos- 
phere of Colonial America. Now, in your own 
city, you can have a preview of your dream 
vacation — motion pictures that offer exciting 
new experiences in an atmosphere of romantic 
charm. 

As you visit Monticello, you almost can 
hear the footsteps of Thomas Jefferson. 
Eighteenth-century Williamsburg will greet 
you with a courtesy and the tinkling sound of 
a harpsichord. Your steps will echo along 
age-old subterranean halls of vast Caverns 
hollowed by nature beneath the western 


slopes of the Blue Ridge. 


Films are available, free except for shipping 
costs, in 16-mm and 35-mm sizes, silent and sound. 
Borrow as many as you like from the following list: 


Thomas Jefferson and Monticello; Stratford, 
Home of the Lees; Old Dominion State; George 
Washington's Virginia; Luray Caverns and Shen- 
andoah National Park; The Power Behind the 
Nation; Colonial National Historical Park; Apples; 
All American; Natural Bridge and Historic Lexing- 
ton; Shenandoah National Park; Wonders of the 
World; Saltwater Fishing in Virginia; and State 
Parks in Old Virginia. Detailed information con- 
cerning these films will be supplied upon request. 


{“ rite for FREE he 
of Pictorial Booklet 
VIRGINIA 
CONSERVATION COMMISSION 
Room 861 914 Capitol Street 
Richmond 19, Virginia 





Junior Red Cross 


menus and everyone is able to buy 
a good substantial lunch for a 


First aid, water safety and ac- 


cident prevention are familiar sub- 
Through their 


school government, safety council, 
monitor system and other school 
activities. Supervised and taught 
by teachers in connection with 
physical education, health and hy- 
giene, civics and citizenship, these 
courses exemplify the ‘learn by do- 
ing’ basis of Junior Red Cross. 


Willing Citizens 


knowledge of these things, Juniors 
serve the community and nation. 
In many schools Junior Red Cross 
councils shoulder responsibility for 












On both a community and na- 
tional level Junior members 
throughout the United States keep 
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themselves alert for assisting in for- 
est fire prevention, home care of 
the sick and disaster operation. 
During recent floods in Pennsyl- 
vania, Juniors were so anxious to 
help that authorities were able to 
work out a schedule of messenger 
duty with 12 children reporting 
for work every day. The large 
number of enrolled members in 
Virginia represents a vast corps of 
trained, willing citizens who can 
contribute in a large degree to the 
welfare of their homes, their cities 
and their country. 


Military installations and hos- 
pitals all over the country have re- 
ceived the services of tke Junior 
Red Cross in the form of thousands 
of checkerboards, afghans, lap- 
robes, slippers, ping-pong tables, 
ash stands and comfort articles. 
Several school groups have redeco- 
rated dayrooms and reception halls 
for nearby camps and hospitals. 
Articles for the rooms were made 
in school manual training and sew- 
ing classes. Decoration themes were 
worked out in art rooms and ex- 
ecuted under the direction of the 
teacher-sponsor. In addition, thou- 
sands of Christmas menu covers 
have gone out from Virginia 
schools for Army and Navy men 
aboard ships at sea, letting the 
men know that the folks back 
home have not forgotten. 


Through the Junior Red Cross 
publications, the Journal for high 
school classes, the News for ele- 
mentary classes and the Calendar 
of Activities especially designed for 
teachers, sponsors of Junior Red 
Cross in all schools are kept in- 
formed on programs, activities, spe- 
cial monthly emphasis and the un- 
derlying ideals of the organization. 


In the success of Junior Red 
Cross participation at Hutter 
School, for example, lies the proof 
that it is a program which can and 
should be closely associated and in- 
tegrated with the school system. 


In its record of service to all 
humanity and in its contribution 
to the development of young citi- 
zens, the American Junior Red 
Cross in every state has reason for 
pride. 
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@or Junior and Senior High School 
level.) “Exercise is Vital’ chart plus 
“Am | Physically Fit?’ student folders 
(including check sheets). 


PHYSICAL FITNESS 





school groups. 


DENTAL HEALTH 
(For both Elementary and Secondary 
levels.) 5-Way Plan for Elementary 
classes and special material for high 


PERSONAL GROOMING 





Also New Hand Care Program. 


Good News... Free teaching aids to better 
Health and Grooming! 


Many NEW pieces are included in this 
effective visual material. Send coupon today. 


W™ THE HELP of these carefully planned aids, 
many teachers tell us, important grooming 
and health habits are so much easier to impress 
upon their groups. 

Your teachers won’t want to miss the material 
suitable for their particular groups—special teach- 
ing helps which can greatly simplify their pro- 


Bristol-Myers Co., Dept. ST-106 
45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send me FREE Visual Programs checked below. 


1. Physical Fitness [1] (For H. S. Phys. Ed.) 





grams. Included are new, sprightly leaflets for 
distribution...a newly prepared Manual which 
provides practical working outlines for all the pro- 
grams listed above...and colorful wall charts rep- 
resenting the up-to-date visual method of present- 
ing health principles. 

So check the program most suitable for your 
groups. Then fill out and mail the coupon at once 
...to enable us to provide you with these teach- 
ing aids for use this fall. 


2. Dental Health [] (For Elemen. & H. S.) 


3. Personal Grooming (For Jr. & Sr. H. S.): Body Cleanliness () Hand Care [] 
Name of school or group ne caine cmon cosine apatites 
(where you teach) 
NN RN Mt FN St Ra ee Se nO NER NS en ee 
nee eR Ra oe RI ~ SLI ERCT, e a e  e 
OOO NE De EEE C= RO = REA 
(Check): Elementary Jr. High Sr. High 
College Teacher Training College} mo Other 
Cte I, «5 os ice etait Ry 
EES |) ES ne Serene No. of students in one class: Girls nar | EE 
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(For High School and College.) NEW 
Grooming-for-School charts in color, 
NEW Teacher’s Manual; student leaflets. 
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OF PERSONS AND EVENTS 








F. B. Cale 


State Department Changes 
Frank B. Cale, new State Super- 


visor of Agricultural Education, came 
to the State Department after service 
since 1931 as district supervisor of 
agricultural education in southside 
Virginia. Prior to his service as dis- 
trict supervisor, Mr. Cale taught voca- 
tional agriculture in Charlotte County 
as well as in Caroline County. He re- 
ceived his B.S. degree from VPI in 
1919 and has done graduate work and 
study at Cornell University, North 
Carolina State College, Louisiana State 
University, and VPI. Mr. Cale or- 
ganized the Caroline Certified Seed 
Growers Cooperative Association and 
took the lead in organizing the Virginia 
Crop Improvement Association of 
which he is a past president. 


R. Edward Bass, for the past 
four years assistant to the director of 
the Food Production War Training 
program, has been named Assistant 
State Supervisor of Agricultural Edu- 
cation. Mr. Bass is a graduate of VPI 
and has done graduate work in that 
institution. He served as teacher of 
vocational agriculture for approxi- 
mately nine years at Chilhowie, Vir- 
ginia, after which he was employed 
’ by the National Youth Administration, 
first as State supervisor of shop and 
construction projects, then State di- 
rector of work projects, and assistant 
State administrator, prior to his be- 
coming connected with the State De- 
partment of Education. 


Dr. Joseph B. Johnson, recently 
appointed Assistant Supervisor of the 
Bureau of Teaching Materials, has his 
Ed.D. degree from George Washington 
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R. Edward Bass 


in Virginia Education 


Joseph B. Johnson 


University. His doctor’s dissertation 
dealt with the problems of administer- 
ing a program in audio-visual educa- 
tion in city and county school sys- 
tems. Dr. Johnson, who is a native 
of Texas, taught for a number of 
years in Washington-Lee High School, 
Arlington. He has recently served as 
a member of the Motion Picture Proj- 
ect sponsored by the American Council 
on Education. 


Marguerite Crumley, for six 
years head of the Commercial De- 
partment at the James Monroe High 
School in Fredericksburg, has been 
named Assistant State Supervisor of 
Commercial Education. 


R. L. Wimbish, who has served 
for four years as Assistant Supervisor 
of Trade and Industrial Education and 
field representative in school transpor- 
tation, has been appointed Supervisor 
of Pupil Transportation. Mr. Wimbish 
came to the State Department from 


the Roanoke City Public Schools. 


W. C. Dudley, instructor in voca- 
tional agriculture at Appomattox and 
Pamplin High Schools, has been ap- 
pointed District Supervisor of Agri- 
cultural Education for 16 counties in 
Southside Virginia, succeeding Frank 
B. Cale. Mr. Dudley graduated from 
VPI in 1936 and for five years there- 
after taught vocational agriculture at 
Amherst High School. He is a grad- 
uate of VPI and has done post-graduate 
work in that institution. 


W. H. McCann, formerly teacher of 
vocational agriculture in Franklin and 
just out of four years in the United 
States Army with the rank of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel, has been appointed 


Marguerite Crumley 


R. L. Wimbish 


Assistant Supervisor of Agricultural 
Education to assist with the Veterans 
Education Program in Agriculture. 


Milton G. Hitt, formerly principal 
of Rice High School and more recently 
of Waverly High School, has been 
named Assistant Supervisor of Veterans 
Training. During the war he was con- 
nected with the Navy V-12 program 
at the University of Richmond. 

James W. Brown, Supervisor of 
the Bureau of Teaching Materials, has 
been granted a year’s leave of absence 
by the State Board of Education to do 
graduate work at the University of 
Chicago. W. Henry Durr has been 
appointed acting head. Mr. Durr will 
also serve as Executive Secretary of the 
Advisory Committee on Radio in Edu- 


cation. 


Ollie B. Fuglaar, Assistant Su- 
pervisor of the Bureau of Teaching 
Materials, has resigned to pursue fur- 
ther study at the Louisiana Polytechnic 
Institute. 


Howard G. Richardson, for the 
past four years assistant State super- 
visor of physical and health education 
in Virginia, has been appointed director 
of physical education for Maine. He 
came to Richmond as assistant to Su- 
pervisor Eliot V. Graves from Ridge- 
wood, New Jersey, and prior to that 
had been engaged in health education 
work in Fairport, New York. A native 
of Utica, New York, Mr. Richardson 
was educated at Colgate University and 
also studied at New York University. 
Mr. Richardson served as head coun- 
selor at a Maine summer camp from 
1933 through 1942, and is well ac- 
quainted in his new field. 
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Higher Institutions 


A native of Virginia, Major-Gen- 
eral Richard J. Marshall, World 
War II Chief of Staff, United States 
Army Forces in the Pacific, was in- 
augurated as seventh Superintendent of 
Virginia Military Institute on June 11. 
He succeeds Lieutenant-General 
Charles E. Kilbourne, who has been 
elected superintendent emeritus and 
holder of the chair of lecturer on mili- 
tary science and history. Born June 16, 
1895, in Fauquier County, he is a grad- 
uate of VMI, class of 1915. 


Dr. Martha B. Lucas, appointed 
July 1, 1946, to succeed Dr. Meta 
Glass, for 20 years head of Sweet Briar 
College, was Dean of Students at 
Westhampton College before going to 
her most recent post as Assistant Dean 
at Radcliffe College. Dr. Lucas is a na- 
tive of Louisville, Kentucky, a grad- 
uate of Goucher College, George Wash- 
ington University, and the University 
of London, where she earned her Ph.D. 
degree. 

The new president of the University 
of Richmond, Dr. George M. Mod- 
lin, took over his duties on June 15 
when Dr. Frederick W. Boatwright, 
head of the University of Richmond 
for 51 years and the oldest university 
president from the point of service in 
the nation, retired. Dr. Modlin, who 
was elevated from his post as Profes- 
sor of Economics, is a graduate of 
Wake Forest and Princeton University. 
Dr. Modlin was born in Elizabeth City, 
North Carolina, 42 years ago. 


Edward R. Stettinuis, Jr., has 
been appointed Rector of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, his alma mater. He 
has previously served as a member of 
the Board of Visitors and chairman of 
the finance committee, as well as a 
member of the alumni board of trustees 






Maj.-Gen. Richard J. 
Marshall 
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Martha B. Lucas 


of the University of Virginia. Born in 
Chicago, Illinois, he now makes his 
home at Rapidan, Virginia. 


General George C. Marshall, 
World War II Chief of Staff, a grad- 
uate of VMI, class of 1901, has ac- 
cepted appointment as a member of 
the Board of Visitors of VMI. His 


home is in Leesburg, Virginia. 


Other Personnel 


F. H. Hoover, who has served for 
the past several years as principal of 
the Central High School at Low Moor, 
has been appointed Supervisor of Build- 
ings and Transportation in Alleghany 
County. 


Walter L. Hodnett has been 
named as Elementary Supervisor in Al- 
leghany County. Prior to this appoint- 
ment he served as principal of the Jeter 
School in Covington. 


Elsie Mae Dollins, former libra- 
rian of the Covington High School, 
has been named Supervisor of Teaching 
Materials in Alleghany County. 


Dr. John C. Shreve, recently head 
of the Education Department of Glen- 
ville State Teachers College, Glenville, 
West Virginia, is the new principal of 
the Churchville High School. His wife 
is also a member of the Churchville 
faculty. 


Robert C. Gibson, recently dis- 
charged from the Navy where he served 
as a lieutenant, has accepted the prin- 


cipalship of Waverly High School. 


Grady Garrett, teacher of English 
at John Marshall High School, Rich- 
mond, has been appointed to the Com- 
mittee on Newspaper and Periodicals 
of the National Council of Teachers 
of English. He has already been a 
member of the Public Relations Com- 
mittee for more than ten years as well 
as a member of the Board of Directors 





George M. Modlin 


of the National Council for the same 
length of time. 


Mrs. E. T. Stevens has become 
for the first time in its history the first 
woman member of the Cape Charles 
School Board. She was unanimously 
elected by the Town Council in Au- 
gust. A graduate of Brenau College, 
she is purchasing librarian of the Cape 
Charles Library Association and is past 
president of the Eastern Shore Woman’s 
Club. 


Kathryn Ruth Meyer, of Wheel- 
ing, West Virginia, who received her 
A.B. degree from Susquehanna Uni- 
versity, Selinsgrove, Pennsylvania, 
and her Master’s degree from Webster 
University, Atlanta, Georgia, has been 
named Dean of Marion Junior College. 


Charles W. Smith, former acting 
superintendent of Hopewell and Prince 
George County schools, has been ap- 
pointed as Regional High School Coun- 
selor and Associate Professor of Educa- 
tion at the College of William and 
Mary. Mr. Smith came to Hopewell 
in 1930 and taught English in the 
high school until June, 1940, when he 
was elected director of instruction. 
When Superintendent Richard W. 
Copeland was called into the armed 
services in 1942, Mr. Smith was made 
Acting Superintendent. 


Edwin Curtis Thomas, principal 
of Washington-Henry High School in 
Hanover County and a former Navy 
lieutenant-commander, was recently 
awarded the Bronze Star for heroic 
achievement as commander of an LCS 
group in action at Okima Shima, 
Ryuku Island, from April to June, 
1945. A native of Gloucester, he grad- 
uated from the College of William and 
Mary in 1931 and also attended the 
William and Mary Extension in Rich- 
mond and Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. 





Edward R. Stettinuis, Jr. Gen. George C. Marshall 
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Off to England 


Carlos A. Loop, for the past four- 
teen years a teacher in the Newport 
News High School and Head of the 
Social Studies Department, his wife, 
Lucille H., and son, Carlos, Jr., age 
four, sailed for England August 13 on 
the SS Argentina. Mr. Loop is one of 
the seventy-four United States teachers 
chosen for the first post-war exchange 
of teachers between this country and 
Great Britain. He was the only Vir- 
ginia teacher selected. The exchange 
was arranged by the United States Of- 
fice of Education and the British For- 
eign Office. The seventy-four United 
States teachers, who were chosen from 
several hundred candidates, are repre- 
sentative of all fields of education, 
from nursery through high school. 
Each teacher has been granted a year’s 
leave of absence with pay from the 
school board by whom he is regularly 
employed. All traveling expenses in- 
cident to the transfer from his present 
post to the new one are assumed by the 
teacher. Mr. Loop will teach history 
in the Modern School, Market Rasen, 
Lincolnshire, England, a consolidated 
school enrolling children from eleven 
to fourteen, from thirteen surrounding 
villages. While in England, Mr. Loop 
will live in the home of Mr. Steve B. 
Vickers, Headmaster of the Modern 
School. In exchange, Mr. Vickers, a 
B.A. from the University of England, 
will teach in the Newport News High 
School and will live in Mr. Loop’s home 
at Hilton Village. 


A 1926 graduate of Roanoke Col- 
lege, Mr. Loop secured his M.A. from 
William and Mary in 1941 and has 
begun work on his doctorate at the 
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University of Virginia. Prior to going 
to Newport News in 1932, Mr. Loop 
taught in Floyd County, Fork Union 
Military Academy, and Linsly Military 
Institute, Wheeling, West Virginia. 
During the past summer, he taught 
Spanish at the Roanoke College sum- 
mer session. While abroad Mr. Loop 
hopes to travel as much as possible and 
to make a thorough study of the Eng- 
lish secondary school system. He has 
promised to share his experiences as an 
exchange teacher with us through the 
pages of the JouRNAL. 





Randolph Church, chairman of 
the Richmond City School Board, at 
the convocation Richmond teachers 
held on September 4, strongly advo- 
cated that teachers’ salaries rank with 
those of other professional people and 
that a salary system based on merit 
be established. “I believe teachers 
should be ranked so that the best teach- 
er would be better paid than the 
worst”, Mr. Church said. 





W. L. Edwards, of Portsmouth, 
has been named Associate Professor, 
Business Administration at Lynchburg 
College. He holds degrees from Bowl- 
ing Green College of Commerce and 
the University of Maryland, and has 
studied at Harvard. Since 1941, Mr. 
Edwards has been director of business 
education and principal of night school 
at Woodrow Wilson High School, 
Portsmouth, and is now serving his 
second term as president of Virginia 


Business Education Association. 





C. C. Tucker, agriculture and 
shop instructor at the Rocky Mount 
High School, was elected president of 
the Franklin County Education Asso- 
ciation on September 7, 1946. The 
Association voted 100 per cent in the 
NEA and six delegates were elected to 
attend the annual VEA Convention. 





where you live. 


“When am I 
going to get 


my telephone?” 


Tus ANSWER to that question depends partly on 





If you happen to live where the central office 
equipment or the telephone cables are already 
loaded to capacity, it may be several months before 
we can obtain and install the facilities needed to 
give you service. 

If that is not the case, we can install your tele- 
phone just as soon as we get enough telephone 
instruments. This may not be very long. 

In either case, you may be sure that your instal- 
lation will be made as early as possible—and in 
its proper turn, subject to Federal government 
regulations. 

We’re going to lick this problem as fast as we 
can. We don’t like to keep any one waiting for 
telephone service. 


The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Company 
of Virginia 
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““Readin’ and ’ritin’ and 'rithmetic 
were about all that children learned 
in the days of the little red school- 
house. Today, of course, we cover alot 
more ground. And classroom projects 
on transportation form so important 
a part of our studies these days that 
this fourth ‘R’ of mine would stand 
for Railroads. 


“Our young people have learned 
that the railroads are an important 
partner in the business of living... 
Because only the railroads have the 
enormous carrying capacity required 


‘ 


“Td like to suggest a fourth ‘R 


to transport most of the food the child- 
ren eat, the clothes they wear, and the 
things they need and use every day. 

“Yes, ‘R’ for Railroads means a real 
partnership — one which bas been 
firmly interwoven into the whole pat- 
tern of our American life.” 


The partnership of the American rail- 
roads with the American people reaches 
deep down into thousands of towns 
and villages all over the nation, for the 
railroads are a home-town partner in 
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every community they serve. They em- 
ploy local people, buy supplies locally, 
own local property and pay local taxes 

These railroad taxes are the same 
kind as those you pay. They are not 
spent on railroad tracks or stations, but 
help support local public services of 
all sorts, including public health, fire 
and police protection, and public 
schools. 

Last year railroad taxes alone paid 
for the education of more than a million 
children throughout the United States. 


sssocunoeor AMERICAN RAILROADS ........:4 00... 
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Off to England 


Carlos A. Loop, for the past four- 
teen years a teacher in the Newport 
News High School and Head of the 
Social Studies Department, his wife, 
Lucille H., and son, Carlos, Jr., age 
four, sailed for England August 13 on 
the SS Argentina. Mr. Loop is one of 
the seventy-four United States teachers 
chosen for the first post-war exchange 
of teachers between this country and 
Great Britain. He was the only Vir- 
ginia teacher selected. The exchange 
was arranged by the United States Of- 
fice of Education and the British For- 
eign Office. The seventy-four United 
States teachers, who were chosen from 
several hundred candidates, are repre- 
sentative of all fields of education, 
from nursery through high school. 
Each teacher has been granted a year’s 
leave of absence with pay from the 
school board by whom he is regularly 
employed. All traveling expenses in- 
cident to the transfer from his present 
post to the new one are assumed by the 
teacher. Mr. Loop will teach history 
in the Modern School, Market Rasen, 
Lincolnshire, England, a consolidated 
school enrolling children from eleven 
to fourteen, from thirteen surrounding 
villages. While in England, Mr. Loop 
will live in the home of Mr. Steve B. 
Vickers, Headmaster of the Modern 
School. In exchange, Mr. Vickers, a 
B.A. from the University of England, 
will teach in the Newport News High 
School and will live in Mr. Loop’s home 
at Hilton Village. 
A 1926 graduate of Roanoke Col- 
lege, Mr. Loop secured his M.A. from 


William and Mary in 1941 and has 
begun work on his doctorate at the 
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University of Virginia. Prior to going 
to Newport News in 1932, Mr. Loop 
taught in Floyd County, Fork Union 
Military Academy, and Linsly Military 
Institute, Wheeling, West Virginia. 
During the past summer, he taught 
Spanish at the Roanoke College sum- 
mer session. While abroad Mr. Loop 
hopes to travel as much as possible and 
to make a thorough study of the Eng- 
lish secondary school system. He has 
promised to share his experiences as an 
exchange teacher with us through the 
pages of the JOURNAL. 





Randolph Church, chairman of 
the Richmond City School Board, at 
the convocation Richmond teachers 
held on September 4, strongly advo- 
cated that teachers’ salaries rank with 
those of other professional people and 
that a salary system based on merit 
be established. “I believe teachers 
should be ranked so that the best teach- 
er would be better paid than the 
worst”, Mr. Church said. 





W. L. Edwards, of Portsmouth, 
has been named Associate Professor, 
Business Administration at Lynchburg 
College. He holds degrees from Bowl- 
ing Green College of Commerce and 
the University of Maryland, and has 
studied at Harvard. Since 1941, Mr. 
Edwards has been director of business 
education and principal of night school 
at Woodrow Wilson High School, 
Portsmouth, and is now serving his 
second term as president of Virginia 


Business Education Association. 





C. C. Tucker, agriculture and 
shop instructor at the Rocky Mount 
High School, was elected president of 
the Franklin County Education Asso- 
ciation on September 7, 1946. The 
Association voted 100 per cent in the 
NEA and six delegates were elected to 
attend the annual VEA Convention. 
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If you happen to live where the central office 
equipment or the telephone cables are already 
loaded to capacity, it may be several months before 
we can obtain and install the facilities needed to 
give you service. 

If that is not the case, we can install your tele- 
phone just as soon as we get enough telephone 
instruments. This may not be very long. 

In either case, you may be sure that your instal- 
lation will be made as early as possible—and in 
its proper turn, subject to Federal government 
regulations. 

We’re going to lick this problem as fast as we 
can. We don’t like to keep any one waiting for 
telephone service. 


The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Company 
of Virginia 
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house. Today, of course, we cover alot 
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on transportation form so important 
a part of our studies these days that 
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ren eat, the clothes they wear, and the 
things they need and use every day. 

“Yes, ‘R’ for Railroads means a real 
partnership — one which has been 
firmly interwoven into the whole pat- 
tern of our American life.” 


The partnership of the American rail- 
roads with the American people reaches 
deep down into thousands of towns 
and villages all over the nation, for the 
railroads are a home-town partner in 
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every community they serve. They em- 
ploy local people, buy supplies locally, 
own local property and pay local taxes. 

These railroad taxes are the same 
kind as those you pay. They are not 
spent on railroad tracks or stations, but 
help support local public services of 
all sorts, including public health, fire 
and police protection, and public 
schools. 

Last year railroad taxes alone paid 
for the education of more than a million 
children throughout the United States. 
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In Memoriam 





Foster Studio 


DR. EARLY LEE FOX 


Dr. Early Lee Fox 


School people throughout the State 
were shocked and grieved to learn of 
the death of Dr. Early Lee Fox on July 
24, 1946, as result of an injury sus- 
tained in a bus accident. 

Dr. Fox was president of the Vir- 
ginia Cooperative Education Associa- 
tion from 1939 to 1943. For a short 
period in 1937 he served as Executive 
Secretary of the VCEA. 

He was actively interested in the 
work of the VEA and served as chair- 
man of the War Fund Committee and 
a member of the Policies Commission 
of the Virginia Education Association. 


He will long be remembered because 
of his high idealism, his splendid char- 
acter, and the inspiration he provided 
teachers and many people throughout 
the State. 

Dr. Fox was reared in Front Royal. 
He graduated from Randolph-Macon 
College at Ashland in 1909. He was 
professor of history and government at 
West Virginia Weselyn College in 
1917, and in the same year, received 
his Ph.D. degree from Johns Hopkins 
University. He had been a member 
of the faculty of Randolph-Macon 
College since 1918 where he was pro- 
fessor of history. 

He is survived by his wife, the for- 
mer Miss Seabrook Midyette of Ash- 
land; a brother, Roland Fox; and two 
sisters, Mrs. Leslie Fox Keyser, super- 
visor of elementary schools of Warren 
and Rappahannock counties, and Miss 
Eula Fox of Front Royal. 
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Daisy Bland Winston 

Miss Daisy Bland Winston, a teacher 
in the Richmond public schools for 30 
years until her retirement in 1943, died 
July 9, 1946. 

Miss Winston, daughter of the late 
Charles H. Winston, a physics pro- 
fessor at Richmond College, taught 


last at the John B. Cary Elementary 
School. 

She was secretary of the Retired 
Teachers Association at the time of her 
death and a member of the Woman’s 
Club and of First Baptist Church, in 
which she had been active most of her 
adult life. 
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The charm and delightful atmosphere of The 
Jefferson add so much to your visit to Richmond. 
You will like the spacious lobbies, the courteous 
service and the location in the fashionable resi- 
dential section of old-time Richmond. Delicious 
Southern cooking served in the famous Gold 
Dining Room. Ample conference rooms with 
public speaking devices are at your disposal. 


Rates from $3.50 with bath. 
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a= Only Blue Cross Provides So Much for So Little. 


oe 24 Million Americans Enjoy Blue Cross Freedom from Worry Over the Expenses of 
Hospitalized Illness and the Costs of Medical-Surgical Care. 


> Every Day 17,000 Americans Enroll in Blue Cross. 
al Have You Enrolled Yet? HERE'S HOW! 


VIRGINIA HOSPITAL SERVICE ASS’N 


BLUE CROSS BUILDING - RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 


| 
| 
| I am a member of the Virginia Education Association 
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ing every day in Blue Cross. 
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YOUR VEA AT WORK 





Leadership Training Confer- 
ences. A series of six Leadership 
Training Conferences were sponsored 
by the VEA as follows: 
September 14—Front Royal High 
School, Front Royal. 

September 20—Blair Junior High 
School, Norfolk. 

September 21 — Clarksville High 
School, Clarksville. 

September 27—Hotel General Shel- 

by, Bristol. 

September 28—Hotel Roanoke, Roa- 


noke. 
October 5—Hotel John Marshall, 
Richmond. 


Presidents and secretaries of local as- 
sociations, District presidents, superin- 
tendents of schools, and chairmen of 
district and local associations were in 
attendance. 

The morning sessions, beginning at 
9:30 A.M., covered “National and In- 
ternational Issues Demanding the At- 
tention of Local Associations” and 
“Virginia Educational Problems and 
New Emphases for 1946-47.” Fol- 
lowing luncheon, the afternoon session 
divided into four major groups—Leg- 
islative, Welfare, Public Relations, and 
Professional Relations—for discussion 
of (1) major objectives for the VEA 
this year, (2) objectives for emphasis 
by local associations, (3) organization 
of local associations for more effective 
work, (4) improvement of committee 
work. 

Consultants included R. B. Marston, 
Director of Legislative-Federal Refa- 
tions Division, National Education As- 
sociation; G. Tyler Miller, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction; Z. T. 
Kyle, President of the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association; Robert F. Williams, 
Executive Secretary of the VEA; and 
T. Preston Turner, Assistant Executive 
Secretary. Local leaders in each area 
presided at the general sessions and 
conducted the discussion groups. 

The meetings concluded at 4:00 
P.M. with reports from the discussion 
groups and a summary of the confer- 

ence. 

District Meetings. The follow- 
ing District meetings have been sched- 
uled for this fall: 

District A—October 18—Tappahan- 
nock. 

District B—October 25—Suffolk. 

District C—October 11—Richmond. 

District E—November 1—Danville. 
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District G—October 12—Winchester. 
District H—October 19 — Front 
Royal. 
District I—October 18—Marion. 
District J—October 19 — Charlottes- 
ville. 
District K—November 9—Grundy. 
District L—October 18—Norfolk. 
District M—October 12—Radford. 

Programs for each meeting have been 
arranged by the District president and 
complete information supplied the local 
associations. These meetings offer ex- 
cellent opportunities and challenging 
programs. 

Shenandoah County. J. M. Gar- 
ber, president of Shenandoah County 
Education Association, has announced 
the appointment of the following com- 
mittee chairmen: Paul Will, Teacher 
Welfare; Ora Lee Hottinger, Social; 
Mrs. Bragg Moyer, Public Relations; 
Alvin Lutz, Legislative; Lola Taylor, 
Constitution; Jessie Smoot, Nominat- 
ing; Mary Wenger, Membership; and 
Gene Morian, Program. 

Lancaster-Northumberland 
Teachers Association elected on Sep- 
tember 3 Miss C. Lee Clark, principal 
of Reedville School, as president; T. 
Benjamin Hall, principal of White 
Stone School, as vice-president; and 
Elizabeth Bellows of Reedville School, 
secretary-treasurer. Three new chair- 
men named at this meeting were H. B. 
Chase, Jr., Program; Lynette Brock, 
Music; and H. W. Garrett, Welfare. 

Field Service. The “official fam- 
ily” of the VEA started the new school 
year with many activities in the field. 
President Z. T. Kyle visited the 
Radford School System leaders in Au- 
gust where he discussed the objectives 
of the VEA and participated in a dis- 
cussion on objectives of the Radford 
School System for 1946-47; he met 
with the Botetourt teachers at the Fin- 
castle High School on September 3 
where he discussed the organization 
and duties of the State Department of 
Education, and discussed purposes and 
aims with the high school principals 
of that county; in Smyth County on 
September 7, at Marion High School, 
he discussed the program and aims of 
the VEA, and at the request of the su- 
perintendent, discussed benefits derived 
from consolidation of high schools; on 
September 4 he presented the objectives 
of the VEA to the Charlottesville 
teachers. 
















































Luck isn't enough 


to protect your income! 


Undoubtedly, hundreds of your 
friends have wished you luck in your 
new profession. We do, too. . . but 
luck isn’t enough to keep sickness or 
a sudden accident from stopping 
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OUR STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 








HE members of the State De- 
partment of Education spent a 
busy summer in conducting 
workshops for the purpose of in-serv- 
ice teacher training and the develop- 
ment of curricula material. A num- 
ber of these activities are summarized 


below. 


Agriculture 


Approximately 200 Virginia in- 
structors of vocational agriculture at- 
tended the 29th annual conference of 
VO-Ag instructors at Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute July 9-12 and heard 
the “new” in various fields of agri- 
culture presented by representatives of 
the agricultural college. F. B. Cale, 
State supervisor of agricultural edu- 
cation, directed the conference. G. 
Tyler Miller and Dowell J. Howard, 
superintendent and assistant superin- 
tendent of public instruction, spoke. 


Ending a successful year, the Vir- 
ginia Association Future Farmers of 
America, the organization of students 
studying vocational agriculture in 
high schools of the State, held their 
20th annual convention at V. P. I. 
July 29 to August 1. Carnice E. 
Mannon, 18-year-old graduate of 
Floyd High School last June, was 
elected president of the State Future 
Farmers for 1946-47. FFA in Vir- 
ginia had 6,642 members last year; 
anticipates over 7,000 this year. 


A short course for instructors of 
vocational agriculture, devoted to a 
discussion of teaching methods and 
improvement of the farm shop pro- 
gram, was conducted by the V. P. I. 
department of vocational education 
August 12-24. 


Sponsored by the Southern Pulp- 
wood Conservation Association and 
financed by pulp and paper mills in 
Virginia, 70 students of vocational 
agriculture were given a week’s for- 
estry training, August 12-17, at Hol- 
iday Lake on the Buckingham-Appo- 
mattox State Forest through a coop- 
erative arrangement between the Vir- 
ginia Forest Service and the State 
Department of Education. 





In-Service Training of Teachers Features Summer Activities 


Art Education 


During the summer, Sara C. Joy- 
ner, Supervisor of Art Education, 
participated in workshops at Lexing- 
ton, Madison College, Covington, and 
Mary Washington College. At Mary 
Washington College, she was assisted 
by Mrs. Mary Raffle Robinson, County 
Art Supervisor from Delaware, and 
R. A. Yoder, Director of Art and 
Visual Aids in the Waynesboro schools. 
She also participated in Visual Aids 
Institutes held at the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary, Farmville, University 
of Virginia, and Radford. She at- 
tended the Bedford Training School 
workshop, and worked with the Divi- 
sion of Buildings in submitting to 
school divisions specifications concern- 
ing art rooms in new high schools. 
She also attended a workshop at Co- 
lumbia University, New York City. 


Conservation Studies 


Three Resource-Use Workshops were 
held as follows: College of William 
and Mary, Williamsburg, June 20- 
July 11, Alfred L. Wingo, Supervisor 
of Conservation Studies, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Director; State 
Teachers College, Farmville, August 
§-24, R. H. French, Professor of 
Chemistry, State Teachers College, 
Farmville, Director; and VPI, Blacks- 
burg, August 5-24, D. L. Kinnear, 
Professor of Vocational Agriculture 
Education, VPI, Director. 

Each 


conducted for three weeks on a full- 


resource-use workshop was 


time basis for the participants who 
were teachers, principals, and super- 
visors selected by their division super- 
intendents. These workshops consti- 
tute a significant phase of the in- 
service teacher training program de- 
signed to emphasize resource-use in- 
struction in Virginia’s program of gen- 
eral education. This work is being 
directed by A. L. Wingo, Supervisor of 
Conservation Studies of the State De- 
partment of Education. In addition to 
directing the Resource-Use Workshop 
at William and Mary, the Supervisor 
of Conservation Studies visited and 
worked part of the time with each of 
the other directors of resource-use 
workshops. 





The first two or three days of these 
workshops were devoted to a concen- 
trated study and discussion of the 
writings of leading economists, sociol- 
ogists, scientists, geographers, and edu- 
cators who have made significant con- 
tributions to resource-use thinking or 
conservation education. Following 
this orientation period, soil scientists 
and technicians, foresters, wildlife spe- 
cialists, geologists, hydraulic engineers, 
climatologists, marine biologists, et als 
served from one to three days as con- 
sultants for their specialized natural 
resource fields. These specialists led 
discussions of the social, economic, and 
technical problems involved in efficient 
use of the resources with which they 
deal. They also served as guides for 
the many field trips that were taken 
and they brought a great variety of 
materials to the workshops. Materials 
were also provided by the college li- 
braries and the directors of the work- 
shops. Many motion pictures and other 
visual aids were used. The directors 
of each of the resource-use workshops 
held individual conferences with each 
of the participants in order to aid 
them in the development of specific 
teaching plans designed for use in their 
local situations. 

Resource-use workshops are being 
planned for the summer of 1947. 
During the past two summers these 
institutions have granted credit, usu- 
ally three semester hours or the equiva- 
lent, for these courses. 


Diversified Occupations 


Twenty-one diversified occupations’ 
coordinators attended a workshop and 
conference at the Richmond Profes- 
sional Institute during the week of 
August 19. The purpose of the con- 
ference was to assemble instructional 
materials and set up the curriculum 
for the fall term. 

During 1945-46 nearly seven hun- 
dred students were enrolled in the 
Diversified Occupations’ Program 
which permits the student to work at 
least three hours a day and receive 
credit toward high school graduation. 
In addition to the time spent in ac- 
quiring job experiences, the student 
devotes a regular school period to the 
study of technical and related subject 
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@ Mastery of language skills by the end of eighth grade is ensured by the 
careful step-by-step development of language concepts and the well-planned 


maintenance program of the books of this series. 


Children learn the first 


simple concepts of grammar as early as the fourth grade, and then build 


their knowledge of the fundamentals by easy advances. 


The constant review 


of every item taught guarantees that children will snow, and that they will 
remember. Story-like units that capitalize on children’s interests tie together 
lessons which cover each of the facets of English teaching—oral and written 


composition, punctuation, grammar, and good usage. 


Children participate in 


exercises in which they learn how to make introductions, how to use the tele- 
phone, and how to take part in conversations. Each book has been written so 
that its vocabulary presents no reading difficulties; and an abundance of teach- 
ing materials has been provided to interest children of varying levels of ability. 


American Book Company Cincinnati 2, Ohio 





matter under the coordinator who is 
a qualified instructor. The coordinator 
also serves as an advisor to the stu- 
dent in selecting the type of work he 
will enter. The majority of Virginia 
cities now offer this type of training. 
High schools that did not have D. O. 
Programs during the last term but have 
employed coordinators for this school 
year are South Boston, Norfolk, 
Schoolfield and the Brookville High 
School near Lynchburg. 

Diversified Occupations’ Training 
is a part of the division of trade and 
industrial education of which Dr. B. 
H. Van Oot is State Director. 


Elementary Education 

Due to displacement of personnel, 
the Elementary office arranged for 
many of its activities during the spring 
and fall instead of during the sum- 
mer months. 

In the spring a State-wide Elemen- 
tary Committee was set up consisting 
of the following members: Katherine 
Anthony, Etta Rose Bailey, Mrs. 
Hunter Barrow, Dr. J. L. B. Buck, 
Gladys Charlton, Cordelia Cox, Mar- 
tha Creighton, Blanche Daniel, Merle 
Davis, Cashell Donahoe, Henry G. 
Ellis, Elizabeth Ellmore, Dr. Inga O. 
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Helseth, Dr. Sibyl Henry, Dr. Dabney 
S. Lancaster, Dr. Francis G. Lankford, 
Jr., Mrs. Marguerite Lawrence, John 
Meade, Harold W. Ramsey, Dr. A. G. 
Richardson, F. W. Sisson, Juliet R. 
Ware, Hilda Warren, and Fred O. 
Wygal. 

They met on April 27 with Juliet 
R. Ware, Assistant Supervisor of Ele- 
mentary Education, as acting chair- 
man. Elizabeth Ellmore, Director of 
Instruction, Dinwiddie County; Juliet 
R. Ware, Assistant Supervisor of Ele- 
mentary Education and Supervisor of 
Special Education, State Department 
of Education; and Dr. J. L. Blair Buck, 
Director of Teacher Training, State 
Department of Education, were elected 
as a Steering Committee. 

Nine significant problems were set 
up which will serve as a basis for 
further activity by the committee. 

On May 17, a meeting of the Re- 
gional Chairmen of Supervisors was 
held in Richmond. In the meeting 
the activities of the regional groups 
were reported and plans were made 
for areas of conferences during the 
1946-47 session. 

Regional group chairmen present 
were as follows: Ruby Bishop, Appa- 
lachian Group; J. Robert Anderson, 


Appomattox Group; Mrs. Margaret 
Hudson, Richmond-Petersburg Group; 
Mrs. Elsie Judy Wingold, Richmond- 
Petersburg Group; Virginia Sutton, 
Southwest Group; Agnes Miles, Tappa- 
hannock Group; Mrs. Frances Treakle 
Whaley, Tappahannock Group; Louise 
Luxford, Tidewater Group; and Lola 
Taylor, Valley Group. 

A training conference for beginning 
supervisors and beginning visiting 
teachers was held in Richmond at 
the John Marshall Hotel on Septem- 
ber 23-24. 

Guidance 

Fred O. Wygal, Director of Guid- 
ance and Adult Education, and Wil- 
liam W. Savage, Supervisor of Con- 
sultation Services, taught in the Col- 
lege of William and Mary during the 
summer months. They offered Guid- 
ance classes on the graduate level. 


Secondary Education 

Guides to help teachers in the de- 
velopment of the various courses of- 
fered in the new eighth grade were 
prepared at a workshop held at the 
Richmond Professional Institute, from 
June 10-29, under ‘the direction of 
Orville W. Wake, Assistant Super- 











visor of Secondary Education. Super- 
visors, principals, teachers, and mem- 
bers of the staff of the State Depart- 
ment of Education participated. Com- 
mittees were formed to produce ma- 
terials for teachers of social studies, 
mathematics, language arts, science, 
and exploratory courses. Mr. Wake 
states that every effort was made to 
keep the materials sufficiently flexible 
so that they could be adjusted to con- 
ditions in any division in Virginia. 
At the same time, the committees at- 
tempted to make their suggestions 
sufficiently definite so that all teachers 
could find help in organizing their 
teaching programs. The material pro- 
duced at the workshop will be pub- 
lished in the near future. 


Music 


Dr. Luther A. Richman, Supervisor 
of Music, spent an extremely busy 
summer. In June he was adjudicator 
for music scholarships at Greensboro, 
North Carolina, attended a pre-music 
convention meeting in Detroit, spent 
three days in Chicago with the Execu- 
tive Board of the Music Educators 
National Conference, and held an Ele- 
mentary Music Workshop for Teach- 


ers at Madison College for three weeks, 
beginning June 17. 

In July he conducted the Virginia 
High School Music Camp and High 
School Teachers Workshop at Massa- 
netta Springs, with 350 in attendance; 
spent two days at the Virginia Band 
Camp near Clifton Forge, where 150 
talented young instrumentalists were 
spending six valuable weeks in music 
study; conducted music for the State 
meeting of the FFA at VPI, Blacks- 
burg. 

August was spent making a trip to 
Southwest Virginia; speaking at a 
music clinic held at the University of 
Texas, Austin, Texas; attending teach- 
ers workshops in Covington, Clifton 
Forge, and Pulaski; and leading music 
for the State meeting of the Home Eco- 
nomics groups at VPI, Blacksburg. 


Physical and Health 
Education 


Embracing five fields — Nutrition, 
Personal Hygiene, Prevention and Con- 
trol of Disease, Safety and First Aid, 
and Mental Attitudes— two work- 
shops were held by this Department 
during the summer. One was held at 
Madison College on June 17-July 6. 


Major Eliot V. Graves, State Super- 
visor of Physical and Health Educa- 
tion, was director. The Negro work- 
shop was held at State Teachers Col- 
lege, Petersburg, from June 17-July 
13, with J. A. Moore as director. 
Material was developed for all grades, 
from the first through senior high 
school, and supplemented the material 
prepared at Mountain Lake during the 
summer of 1945. 


A physical education workshop for 
high school teachers was held at Wil- 
liam and Mary College from June 20- 
July 11. H. G. Richardson, Assistant 
Supervisor of Physical and Health Ed- 
ucation, was the director. The course 
carried graduate or under-graduate 


credit. 


Distributive Education 


The rapid expansion of Distributive 
Education, both in the regular and in 
the Veterans’ On-the-Job Training 
programs, required the holding of two 
summer conferences in addition to 
the regular teacher-training summer 
school. These conferences were held 
in order to intensify the training of 
coordinators in the field. One con- 
ference held in June, 1946, was under 
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When Sickness or Accident takes you from the classroom, either or 
both of these things happen: 


1. Your Salary Stops. 


2. You Must Pay A Substitute. 


Because you are disabled you have many extra expenses, plus your usual 
living costs. This condition compels you to a choice of these actions: 


1. You Must Use Your Savings. 


2. You Must Go In Debt. 
3. You Must Be A Burden On Someone Else. 


The Inter-Ocean can relieve you of any of the above choices by providing a guaranteed 
income during your period of disability. For 43 years, the Inter-Ocean has specialized 
in providing school teachers with the best in Accident, Sickness and Hospitalization pro- 
tection. Over $20,000,000.00 paid to thousands of satisfied policyholders. We will be 


glad to furnish any teacher information regarding this plan. 


THE A. G. DORIN AGENCY 


INTER-OCEAN CASUALTY COMPANY 


915-917 East Main Street 


Richmond, Va. 





the direction of Robert Berry, Assist- 
ant State Supervisor of Distributive 
Eucation for Veterans’ On-the-Job 
Training. Fifteen coordinators in the 
veterans’ training field attended the 
conference which dealt with, (1) 
processing applications, (2) holding 
follow-up interviews with companies 
employing veterans under Public Law 
346, and (3) studying the course con- 
tent and methods of holding related 
training classes. 

Fifty-five coordinators, supervisors, 
and teacher-trainers attended the Sum- 
mer Session of Distributive Education 
Personnel which was held for a two- 
weeks period in August at the School 
of Store Service, Richmond Profes- 
sional Institute, under the direction of 
Miss Louise Bernard, State Supervisor 
of Distributive Education. The fol- 
lowing courses were offered: Teaching 
Processes and Practices in Distributive 
Education, Organization and Adminis- 
tration of Distributive Education, 
How to Coordinate Retailing Students, 
Display, Distributive Education Train- 
ing Methods, Research Workshop, and 
Development of Long-Term Retail In- 
stitute Program. The teaching staff 
consisted of: Horace W. Koch, Co- 
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ordinator of Employment, Department 
of Retailing, Rochester Institute of 
Technology; Louise Bernard, State Su- 
pervisor of Distributive Education; 
Robert Berry, Assistant State Super- 
visor of Distributive Education for 
Veterans’ On-the-Job Training; Rose- 
mary McMillan, Associate Director, 
School of Store Service, Richmond 
Professional Institute; Mrs. Kathleen 
W. Crismond, Associate Professor, 
School of Store Service, Richmond 
Professional Institute; Mrs. Anne 
Berry, Assistant Professor, School of 
Store Service, Richmond Professional 
Institute; Katherine Crippen, Super- 
visor of Distributive Education, City 
of Norfolk; and Mrs. Nancy D. EI- 
liott, Itinerant Instructor of Distribu- 
tive Education. 

The Annual State Conference was 
held after the Summer Session. The 
theme of the conference was “Expan- 
sion”. Speakers included G. Tyler Mil- 
ler, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction; H. I. Willett, Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Richmond; Robert F. 
Williams, Executive Secretary, Vir- 
ginia Education Association; Orville 
W. Wake, Director of Elementary Ed- 
ucation, State Department of Educa- 


tion; Mrs. Anne Berry, Assistant Pro- 
fessor, School of Store Service, Rich- 
mond Professional Institute. 


Home Economics 

Representatives from the State Su- 
pervisory staff and the group of home- 
making teachers participated in a 
workshop which was held at Rich- 
mond Professional Institute, Rich- 
mond, Virginia, in June. This work- 
shop was concerned with planning a 
program for exploratory courses in the 
eighth grade, the first year of the five 
year comprehensive high school pro- 
gram. Materials were prepared for the 
use of administrators and teachers re- 
sponsible for directing the develop- 
ment of the exploratory program in 
homemaking. 

A second workshop for which this 
division was entirely responsible was 
held for the purpose of revising the 
Evaluative Criteria which has been 
used throughout the State for the past 
two years to aid homemaking teach- 
ers in setting up programs, evaluating 
progress made during the year toward 
achieving goals and in making a final 
evaluation of the results of the years’ 
work. Supervisors and teachers from 
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eighteen school divisions participated 
in the conference which was held for 
one week during August at Richmond 
Professional Institute, Richmond, Vir- 


ginia. 

The girls enrolled in homemaking 
classes in high schools over the State 
organized, during the past school year 
under supervision of this division, 192 
chapters of the Virginia Association of 
Future Homemakers of America, a 
National Organization. The member- 
ship in the State for the year was 
6,735 members. This organization held 
its State convention at Radford Col- 
lege, Radford, Virginia, in June. Ap- 
proximately three hundred delegates 
from local chapters participated in the 
meeting which was planned to assist 
them in setting up their local pro- 
grams for the coming year. 


The State convention of Virginia 
teachers of Homemaking was held at 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacks- 
burg, Virginia, the last week in Au- 
gust. Approximately three hundred 
teachers and supervisors attended. The 
work of the convention was devoted 
to determining points of emphasis in 
the homemaking program for the com- 
ing school term, and in setting up 





program objectives. Dr. Muriel Brown 
of the U. S. Office of Education led 
the discussion on Parent-Daughter co- 
operation in working toward the 
achievement of family goals and on 
other problems in adult education. 
Committee work and group discus- 
sions dealt with problems pertaining 
to program planning, revising the 
course of study for Homemaking Edu- 
cation, organizing records and reports, 
carrying on club activities, supervis- 
ing the school lunch program, and 
selecting teaching materials. Talks 
were made by Mr. G. Tyler Miller, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion and Mr. D. J. Howard, Assistant 
State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction which pointed the way for 
further development of the Home- 
making Education Program. Teacher 
trainers from the colleges concerned 
with the training of home economics 
teachers worked on plans for the im- 
provement of the pre-service training 
program. 


Rehabilitation 
In place of the usual summer study 
conferences this year the Department 
of Rehabilitation has been engaged in 
a study program with the Department 


of Neurology and Psychiatry of the 
University of Virginia School of Med- 
icine. This program involves three 
hours of lectures by members of the 
University of Virginia School of Medi- 
cine Faculty and two hours of clinical 
observations on the second Friday of 
each month for a period of twelve 
months. The study group is composed 
of a full professional staff in Rehabili- 
tation and Special Education. 

The purpose of this training pro- 
gram is to improve the quality of 
service in Rehabilitation and Special 
Education to all persons with neuro- 
psychiatric difficulties. 


Bureau of Teaching 


A series of six two-day audio-visual 
institutes were conducted jointly dur- 
ing July by the Bureau of Teaching 
Materials, Division of School Libra- 
ries and Textbooks, State Board of 
Education, and Virginia State College, 
College of William and Mary, Farm- 
ville State Teachers College, Madison 
College, the University of Virginia, 
and Radford College. Attended vol- 
untarily by some 2,400 principals, 
teachers, supervisors, and superinten- 
dents, the meetings featured complete 
displays of new audio-visual instruc- 
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tional materials and equipment—mo- 
tion pictures, projectors of various 
types, transcriptions and recordings, 
screens, wire and disc recorders, mod- 
els, slides, and many other types. 


The first day of each institute was 
devoted to a tour of the exhibits and 
to two general meetings which dealt 
with various aspects of the problems 
involved in using audio-visual materi- 
als of instruction in the classroom. 
[hose who appeared on the general 
program at one or more of the six 
meetings included Dr. Vernon G. 
Dameron of the National Education 
Association; Robert Hudson of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System; Otto 
E. Géppert of Denoyer-Geppert Com- 
pany, James W. Brown, W. Henry 
Durr, and Ollie B. Fug'aar of the 
State Bureau of Teaching Materials; 
|. Edward Oglesby of the State De- 
partment of Education’s Film Produc- 
tion Unit; Clark Elkins of the Jam 
Handy Company, Detroit; Dr. Ed- 
ward P. Alexander of the Williams- 
burg Restoration, Williamsburg; Sam 
Carey and Jack Stone of Radio Station 
WRVA, Richmond; Nevile C. Gardner 
of the British Information Service, 
Washington, D. C.; and Dr. A. G. 
Richardson, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Richmond. 

Local chairmen for each meeting 
were as follows: Virginia State Col- 
lege, Samuel A. Madden; College 
of William and Mary, Miss Janie 
Shaver; Farmville State Teachers Col- 
lege, Dr. Edgar M. Johnson; Madison 
College, Miss Ferne Hoover; Univer- 
sity of Virginia, Dr. J. Alex Rorer; 
and Radford College, Dr. I. R. Sil- 
verman. 

The second day’s program of each 
institute featured a number of arranged 
sectional meetings dealing with prob- 
lems of adapting audio-visual instruc- 
tional materials to use in specific areas 
of the curriculum and at specific grade 
levels. More than eighty different in- 
dividuals—all active in school work in 
Virginia—participated in these sec- 
tional meetings by giving demonstra- 
tions, making talks, conducting dis- 
cussions, or displaying and explaining 
materials developed by children and 
teachers. Participants in these meet- 
ings represented members of the staff 
of the Division of Elementary Educa- 
tion of the State Department of Edu- 
cation, faculty members of the insti- 
tutions of higher learning, public school 
teachers and administrators. 





Teacher Education 
Elementary Education 
Conference 


On invitation of the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, the 
presidents of Radford College, Madi- 
son College, Farmville State Teachers 
College, and the University of Vir- 
ginia sent representatives to a three- 
day workshop held at Radford, Vir- 
ginia, on July 17, 18, 19, to discuss 


the education of teachers for the ele- 
mentary schools of Virginia. Three 
members of the State Department of 
Education and the Director of Teacher 
Training at the State Teachers College 
in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, served as 
consultants. 

The recommendations of this con- 
ference concerned the following mat- 
ters: 

(1) Appointment of a suitable com- 
mittee to prepare a program of 





you will 


A new student 


guidance method 


— to meet the need for 
materials dealing with the 
most important phases of high 
school students’ personal 


and social adjustment... 


At last teachers may find it possible 
to put personal counseling on a 
group basis. Just brought out this 
month,under the title « High School 
Guidance Series—Education Visua]- 
ized,’’ is a scientifically prepared 
set of four texts and 132 related 
one-per-lesson colored charts with 
a display easel. 


This work provides readily applied 
materials which have been edited from 
the students’ own point of view, cover- 
ing adolescent adjustment problems 
from Study Habits and Dating on through 
Career Planning, Marriage and Prepara- 
tion for Adult Living. The four divisions 
allow for a continuing program over the 
four separate high school years. 


Dr. William E. Henry, Research As50- 
ciate, Committee on Human Development, 
University of Chicago, and a co-editor 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
is your standard of quality 





We hope the foregoing is helpful to you just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful to them, 


for complete chewing satisfaction 


New Konzon® Teaching 


Suggestions we hope 


find interesting and helpful 


through visual education 





of this new series, explains that through 
carefully prepared, informal questions 
it is now possible to stimulate whole 
groups of students toward solving their 
own problems through guided discus- 
sions and exchanging experiences with 
others having the same problems, 


For further information about this 
new teaching aid, just write to Dr. 
William E. Henry, in care of his pub- 
lishers, National Forum Inc., 407 S. 
Dearborn Street, Chicago 5§, Illinois, 





















































































legislative action based on the 
Denny Commission Report 
(a) to place the facilities and 
personnel of the State col- 
leges on a basis comparable 
with the best colleges in the 
country 
(b) to stimulate the recruiting 
of promisory candidates for 
teaching 
(2) Revision of curriculum for prepar- 
ing elementary teachers such that 
more “general education” will be 
possible in contrast to professional 
education and such that the stu- 
dent teaching experience will be 
made more effective as a means 
of translating theory into prac- 
tice 
(3) Extension of the practice of hav- 
ing college faculty members visit 
their graduates who are teaching 
in order to help such graduates 
and to discover how to make the 
college courses more helpful 


(4) Extension of the practice of hav- 
ing college faculty members visit 
within and without the State in- 
stitutions which are considered to 
be doing the most effective work 
in training teachers 





TIME TO TEST 


Are you doing any achievement test- 


ing this fall? 


Are you getting the most out of it? hg 


Fall achievement test results can 


be used for 


(5) Continuation of such conferences 
as this to give opportunity for 
exchange of ideas in order to im- 
prove the programs for educating 
teachers. 


Conference of College and 
Public School Personnel 
Under the sponsorship of the Ad- 

visory Committee on Schools and Col- 

leges, the conference on School and 

College Personnel was resumed at Mary 

Washington College, Fredericksburg, 

Virginia, August 14-21, 1946. Due 

to war conditions, this conference was 

not held in the summer of 1945. 

The primary purpose of this annual 
conference is to bring personnel from 
the schools and the colleges together 
for informal discussion of problems of 
mutual interest. Letters were sent by 
the chairman of the Advisory Com- 
mittee to the presidents of the vari- 
ous colleges in Virginia inviting them 
to send representatives and the super- 
visors in the State Department of Ed- 
ucation selected various teachers, su- 
pervisors, principals, and superinten- 
dents to be invited. 

In accordance with the recommen- 
dations from previous conferences, an 
effort was made to have about the 





same number of college and school 
representatives and to have among the 
school representatives teachers, super- 
visors, principals, and superintendents. 

In the three previous sessions of 
these conferences a grant from the 
General Education Board and an ap- 
propriation from the State Department 
of Education made it possible to pay 
the expenses of the participants, but 
no grants or appropriations were 
sought for 1946 and participants at- 
tended at the expense of the colleges 
and school boards or at their own ex- 
pense. The State Department fur- 
nished the consultants, 

The conference at Mary Washing- 
ton College divided into three commit- 
tees to discuss the following topics: 


fo. 1—Planning a long 


Committee | 
time campaign to 
prestige of the profession of 


increase the 


teaching 

Committee No. 2—International or- 
ganization and education for in- 
ternational understanding 

Committee No. 3—What is to be 
done in the twelfth year which is 
being added in many Virginia 
school divisions? 

Committee No. 1 prepared four sets 

of recommendations on increasing the 
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A NEW YEAR’S RESOLUTION COME TRUE! 


Resolved: 


To create 

and publish 

in 1946, 

a text which 
will answer 

the need of 
today’s chil- 
dren for a work- 
ing knowledge 
of the language 
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(1) adjusting instruction to the needs of the 
pupils, (2) differentiating instruction within the 
classroom, (3) setting up homogeneous classes in 


major skill areas. 


Comprehensive achievement batteries suitable for 
these purposes are the 


STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST 
METROPOLITAN ACHIEVEMENT TEST 


Consult the July 1946 Catalog of Tests 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Represented by C. G. BaILey 
Box 170, Richmond 


onkers-on-Hudson 5 
New York 
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Wwe use. 





Fall, 1946 
Johnson presents its new Language Series 


THE LANGUAGE WE USE 
Books I through VI 


These books truly present the Language Arts that children need. 
They furnish a carefully developed course in the lhnguage 
arts and grammar and treat children’s literature as an integral 
part of language. Here in series form are books which offer 
all the grammar a child can learn and use, with adequate drills 
by which he may learn it. 
We invite you to write 
for full information about this new series 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Richmond 12, Virginia 
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prestige of the profession. One for 
superintendents, school boards, and the 
State Department of Education; one 
for professional and civic organiza- 
tions; one for the colleges which pre- 
pare teachers, and one for the teachers 


themselves. 


Committee No. 2 prepared a reso- 
lution in which the University of Vir- 
ginia was requested to assume leader- 
ship in informing the citizens of Vir- 
ginia about the potentialities for evil 
and for good of atomic energy and of 
the inescapable need of international 
control of the development of atomic 
energy. 

This committee also made sugges- 
tions in regard to the support of 
UNESCO. 

Dr. Ralph McDonald, chairman of 
the National Committee on Atomic 
Information, and Dr. C. Vernon Can- 
non of the Association of Oak Ridge 
Scientists, served as consultants. 

Committee No. 3 reported its dis- 
cussion under the following headings: 

I. Reasons for the location of the 
extra year 

II. Contents of the eighth grade 

III. Problems in initiating the 

twelve-year program. 


The Third Institute on Public 
Education, sponsored by Madison 
College, was held July 12 and 13, 
1946, with the theme “Providing 
Competent Teachers for Our Public 
Schools.” Speakers included Dr. Sam- 
uel P. Duke, President of Madison 
College, Harrisonburg; Dr. Ernest V. 
Hollis, Principal Specialist in Higher 
Education, United States Office of 
Education, Washington; Dr. Ralph 
McDonald, Specialist in Higher Edu- 
cation, National Education Associa- 
tion; Dr. M’Ledge Moffett, Dean of 
Radford College; J. Irving Brooks, 
Principal of Highland Springs High 
School; Dr. J. L. Blair Buck, Director 
of Teacher Education, State Board of 
Education, Richmond; Dr. George J. 
Oliver, Head of Department of Educa- 
tion, College of William and Mary; 
M. L. Carper, Superintendent of Al- 
leghany County Schools; D. E. Mc- 
Quilkin, Superintendent of Roanoke 
City Schools; G. Tyler Miller, State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction; 
Blake T. Newton, President of Vir- 
ginia State Board of Education and 
Superintendent of Richmond-West- 
moreland Division; Dr. David W. 
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Peters, President of Radford College; 
Dr. Edgar G. Gammon, Member of 
State Board of Education and President 
of Hampden-Sydney College; Dr. M. 


W. Carothers, Registrar, Florida State 
College for Women, Tallahassee, Flor- 
ida; and Honorable Brooks Hays, Mem- 
ber of Congress from Arkansas. 








Looking at a WRVA display, “School of the Air”, are, left to right, Fred 
Thompson, principal of Thomas Dale High School, Chester, Virginia; Jane 
Shaver, Supervisor of Visual Education, Norfolk City Schools, Norfolk, 
Virginia; Robert B Hudson, Director of Education, Columbia Broadcasting 
System, New York City; and Vernon G. Dameron, Director of Audio-Visual 
Instructional Service, National Education Association, Washington, D. C.; 
participants in a conference on Audio-Visual Education at the College of 


William and Mary on July 11. 
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For Your Information 





Elementary Teachers Guide to 
Free Curriculum Materials con- 
tains 2,042 titles on free material. 
Selling for $3.50, it is published by 
the Educators Progress Service, Ran- 
dolph, Wisconsin, and is edited by Dr. 
John Guy Fowlkes, Professor of Edu- 
cation and Dean of Summer Session, 
University of Wisconsin. 

Atomic Information, the publi- 
cation of the National Committee on 
Atomic Information, 1749 L Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C., will be 
sent free on request. This Committee, 
comprising a distinguished group of 
American citizens, is concerning itself 
with providing information on the 
problem of control of atomic energy. 


Kodachrome _ Slide Service. 
CORNET announces a new Koda- 
chrome slide service. Slides are made 
from color illustrations featured in the 
magazine. Inquiries about this service 
should be made to the Education De- 
partment, Coronet Magazine, 919 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, 
Tlhinois. 


Teach-O-Filmstrips. The Popu- 
lar Science Publishing Company, 353 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y.., 
announces a new series of TEACH-O- 
FILMSTRIPS on Primary Health. In 
addition to this series, TEACH-O- 
FILMSTRIPS are available on science 
in the primary grades, American his- 
tory, discovery and exploration for 
middle grades, and punctuation for 
junior and senior high schools. 


Report of the Committee on 
Edueation for the President’s High- 
way Safety Conference, which was held 
in Washington on May 8, 9, and 10, is 
now available for school use. Its use 
should create awareness of the prob- 
lem and serve as a guide in defining 
responsibilities and suggesting princi- 
ples for organizing and supervising a 
sound program of traffic safety educa- 
tion. It may be secured from Robert 
W. Eaves, Secretary, National Com- 
mission on Safety Education, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, Northwest, Washington 
6, D.C. 


Script-of-the-Month series, run- 
ning from October to May, is an- 
nounced by the American Mercury. 
The scripts are 15-minute adaptations 
of articles appearing in the magazine, 
written as round table discussions for 
three speakers and a chairman, and can 
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be used for actual radio broadcasts, 
for panel discussions and in the class- 
room as lesson material. Teachers of 
English, public speaking, debating, 
current events, and social studies will 
find Script-of-the-Month series espe- 
cially useful. Cost of the entire series 
of eight scripts is fifty cents. For a 
free sample copy, write to the Radio 
Department, The American Mercury, 
570 Lexington Avenue, New York 
City. 

Geographic School Bulletins, 
issued weekly 30 times during the 
school session, may be obtained for 
twenty-five cents to defray the cost 
of mailing. Thirty-five thousand 
teachers took advantage of this service 
last year. Each Bulletin contains five 
articles and seven illustrations or maps. 
Accurate, up-to-date material on 


Governor’s Palace, 


places, people, industries, commodities, 
government changes and scientific de- 
velopment is contained. They may be 
ordered from The National Geographic 
Society, Washington 6, D. C. 

Compton’s Pictured Encyclo- 
pedia in its new postwar edition is 
printed on prewar weight paper by the 
very latest processes and the entire for- 
mat has been restyled. Unique with 
Compton’s is a new type political relief 
map, as well as a watershed map of the 
United States in color. A series of 
new double-page state political maps 
adds greatly to the usefulness of this 
new edition. Each state map is thor- 
oughly location-indexed on its reverse 
sides for counties, cities and towns. 

Index of Virginia Journal of 
Education, Volume XXXIX, 1945- 
46, is available, in limited quantity, 
upon request at the VEA headquarters 
office, 401 North Ninth Street, Rich- 
mond 19, Virginia. 


Williamsburg, Virginia 


Williamsburg Tour 


Colonial Williamsburg announces a 
new school journey program designed 
especially for Virginia public schools. 
Classes visiting the restored 18th cen- 
tury capital city may take a three-hour 
tour through the Capitol, Public Gaol, 
Old Court House Museum, Bruton 
Parish Church, Blacksmith Shop, and 
Governor’s Palace. 

School groups are urged to come to 
Williamsburg between November 1 and 
March 21 so as to avoid the period of 
heavy tourist travel and thus receive 


more individual attention. 

Colonial Williamsburg will lend 
classes books on Williamsburg, and they 
may borrow the 16-mm., 4-reel color 
sound film, “Eighteenth Century Life 
in Williamsburg, Virginia,” from the 
Eastman Kodak Company for a free 
showing. Information concerning over- 
night and picnic accommodations, rates 
and reservations may be secured from 
Edward P. Alexander, Director of Edu- 
cation, Colonial Williamsburg, Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia. 
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Help Make Your Convention A Success 


By Following the Rules Below: 


3 GOLDEN RULES 
































Hotel John Marshall 
Hotel William Byrd 


Make reservations well in advance, 
and double up wherever possible 
so that a greater number of peo- 
ple can be accommodated. 


State time of arrival and depar- 
ture; cancel reservations when you 
find accommodations are not 
needed. 


On the day you leave, release 
your room as early as _ possible. 





Hotel Murphy 


RICHMOND HOTELS, INC. 
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Hotel Richmond 











Glances at New Books 





by Puytus G. Brown 


Chemistry and Human Affairs, by 
WiiiaM E. Price and GeorcE 
H. Bruce. World Book Com- 
pany, Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New 
York. Illustrated. Cloth. 788 
pages. $2.68. 

This is a general high school chem- 
istry textbook with broadly cultural 
as well as utilitarian value to meet the 
needs of the large majority of high 
school students who desire to secure a 
sound working knowledge of begin- 
ning chemistry. The emphasis is neither 
upon preparation for advanced courses 
in science, nor upon strictly applied 
chemistry. It is designed to give the 
student a broad outlook of the field 
of chemistry and is up-to-date in its 
material and viewpoint. In the first 
units of the book, the student builds 
basic concepts and then begins to think 
about the material world in terms of 
molecules and atoms, and then learns 
some important formulas. The last six 
units deal largely with applications of 
chemistry, both industrial and domes- 
tic. The student sees how in the shop, 
on the farm, and in the home, the pat- 
tern of his life is shaped by the proc- 
esses and products of modern chemical 
science. 

Living In Our Communities, by Ep- 
WARD Kruc and I. James Qut- 
LEN. Scott, Foresman and Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y. 612 
pages. List price $2.64. 

Here is a timely civics text for the 
ninth grade. It makes available to 
teachers the kind of content, organi- 
zation, and approach that social sci- 
entists have been recommending for a 
long time. It provides a wealth of 
factual material — straight text, in- 
cluding many “‘case studies”’ of specific 
communities, “quotes”, pictures, hun- 
dreds of teaching photographs, picto- 
graphs and charts, activity and dis- 
cussion suggestions, reading lists. 
Throughout the first half of the book, 
the student is guided toward an under- 
standing of the needs and problems 
and opportunities of the individuals 
and groups that make up a commu- 
nity—especially his own community. 
The latter half deals with the struc- 
tures and functions of government. 
Personal growth and community serv- 
ice is emphasized. 
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Within the Americas, by ELIzaBETH 
CoLLETTE, TomM PEETE Cross, 
and ELMER C. STAUFFER. Ginn 
and Company, Boston, Mass. 540 
pages. Illustrated. $2.32. 

The first in a series of The World 
in Literature, this book, with its stories 
and legends, its songs and verse, its 
descriptions and true-life stories, is an 
introduction to the Americas, both 
North and South. Without -stepping 
outside of one’s own community, this 
book will help one to acquire a very 
different and a much more correct idea 
of the New World than ever Colum- 


bus had! 


Art for Young America, by FLor- 
ENCE W. NicHoras, MABEL B. 
TRILLING, MARGARET LEE, and 
ELMER A. STEPHAN. The Man- 

Press, Peoria, Illinois. 
288 pages. $2.60. 

This book answers a multitude of 
questions with remarkably persuasive 


ual Arts 


answers. It was prepared as a text for 
students in courses in art, and pre- 
sents with a most interesting treat- 
ment of subject matter the qualities 
required in a usable student text. Full 
recognition has been given the revolu- 
tionary changes which art in Ameri- 
can schools has undergone in recent 
years. It is not designed primarily for 
pupils with special talent and ability, 
but aims to aid every school child to 
meet effectively the problems of liv- 
ing in a modern world. It offers a 
broad course in art which meets the 
demands of the present day. The book 
is well illustrated with numerous line 
drawings and photographs of works of 
famous artists, some in color. 


New Studies in Grammar, by MaBEL 
C. HeERMANS and Marjorie 
NicHo.ts SHEA. Henry Holt and 
Company, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Cloth, 496 pages. Price, $1.68. 

A study of the principles of correct 
writing and speaking put to work in 
subject matter of real interest to high 
school boys and girls. The authors, 
both teachers, make grammar both 
practical and interesting to the pupil 
by presenting only essentials and relat- 
ing these essentials to the pupil’s every- 
day use. There are no formal rules 
to tax his memory, but a strong appeal 
to common sense. 


Donald Duck Sees South America, by 
H. Marion Pacer. D. C. Heath 
and Company, Boston. Illustrated. 
138 pages. $.96. 

From the moment that Donald steps 
onto the deck of a steamer bound for 
Panama to the time when the people 
of Caracas honor him as a hero, the 
interest of boys and girls is caught 
and held by this story of South Amer- 
ica. The Andes and the Amazon, the 
jungles and the forests, the festivals of 
the people, their various ways of work- 
ing and playing, together with details 
of their history and of the geography 
of their countries, form vivid and im- 
portant parts of Donald’s adventures. 
The story, humorous in style and easy 
to read, builds up a realistic picture 
of life in South American countries. 
This book, as gay and mirth-provok- 
ing as others in the series, provides a 
wealth of social studies content illus- 
trated in authentic and lively fashion 
by the Walt Disney Studio. 


Making Sure of Arithmetic, by Ros- 
ERT LEE Morton, MERLE Gray, 
ELIZABETH SPRINGSTUN, and 
WituaM L. Scuaar. Silver Bur- 
dett Company, New York City. 
Grades 5, 7, and 8. Illustrated. 
$1.04 each. 

These attractive, illustrated books 
are based upon the philosophy set forth 
by Dr. Robert L. Morton in his Teach- 
ing Arithmetic in the Elementary 
School. They present a skillful devel- 
opment of each new idea which leaves 
no gap for the child to bridge un- 
aided and provide a thorough-going 
A_ problem- 
solving program is incorporated which 
helps the child understand and apply 
arithmetical processes intelligently. 


maintenance program. 


East o’ the Sun and West o’ the Moon, 
by GUDRUN THORNE-THOMSEN. 
Row, Peterson and Company, 
New York City. Illustrated. 144 
pages. Revised. 

This and other Norwegian folk tales 
are retold by the author in this new 
revised edition, with additional stories, 
new format, and new illustrations. The 
aim of this book is the same—to give 
American children folk-tales which 
they will love because the stories fit 
into their own lives, where fancy is 
free and creative, and where nothing 
seems impossible. A reproduction of a 
famous picture by Th. Kittelsen is in- 
cluded, as well as attractive illustra- 
tions by Gregory Orloff. 
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He needs a desk that fits him—one his 
own size—designed for the physical re- 
quirements of a small boy. 


He needs reference works that fit 
him, too. His educational needs are ex- 
panding, taking on new depth—he is ac- 
quiring the “look it up” habit—and he 
needs a reference work designed exclu- 
sively for his young, inquiring mind. 

Britannica Junior is the only ency- 
clopaedia created specifically for chil- 
dren in elementary school—children in 
the age group 8 to 13. A checked 
vocabulary (like that of a textbook) is 
graded to elementary level. Sentence 
length and structure, subject matter, 
scope of information are all scaled to 
the elementary pupil's desires and needs. 
Colorful action and how-to-do-it types 
of illustration make learning a rich ex 
perience. A Ready-Reference volume 
develops the index habit, makes infor 
mation easier to find in less time. 

Britannica Junior embodies the same 
superior standards of text and format— 
the same authenticity — which char- 
acterize Encyclopaedia Britannica, the 
world’s best known reference library. 

For further information about Bri 
tannica Junior, and for a free copy of 
a useful booklet, “How to Use Refer 
ence Books,” fill in coupon below and 
mail today. 
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Educational Dept. 153-K 


20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, information about Britannica Junior, and a copy 


of “How to Use Reference Books.” 
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Chart of the new plan of organization of the State Department of Education. 
Conference of Division Superintendents held in Roanoke, August 12 and 13—too late for comment in this issue of 


the Journal. Some discussion in a later issue is anticipated. 


Creative Crafts in Wood, by MicHarL 
C. Dank. The Manual Arts Press, 
Peoria, Ill. Over 100 illustrations. 
200 pages. Cloth. Price, $3.00. 

The first section of this book is given 
to designing, making, and finishing 
coping saw projects; while the last two 
sections further develop the possibil- 
ities for decorating this kind of sim- 
ple woodwork with special techniques, 
wood stippling and wood chipping. It 
is complete with designs and instruc- 
tions both for making and for finish- 
ing useful articles. While it is designed 
for the beginner, it will appeal to 
craft students, young and old. 





Manuscript Writing in grade I 
and II is favored by 84 per cent of 942 
school systems of the United States, a 
survey made by Dr. Frank N. Free- 
man, Dean of the College of Educa- 
tion, University of California, reveals. 
The survey which included all the 





VIRGINIA ENGRAVING COMPANY 


NCORPORATEDO 


101 GOVERNOR ST. — RICHMOND, VA. 


ES 
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larger cities and towns, is summarized 


in an article in the Elementary School 
Journal, March, 1946. 


Executive Secretary Robert F. 
Williams participated in the confer- 
ence on Distributive Education at the 
Richmond Professional Institute on 
August 23; he spoke to the Campbell 
County Association on September 3, 
and to the Hanover County teachers 
on September 11. 

Assistant Executive Secretary 
T. Preston Turner took part in the 
workshop at Pulaski on August 27, 
and represented the VEA at the Tri- 
County Education Association meeting 
at Toano on September 4, and the Roa- 
noke County meeting at Salem on Sep- 
tember 5. 





You are a Teacher 
Therefore a Leader 

Have You Paid your 
Poll Tax and 


Registered? 


Citizenship Committee 


VEA 








This chart was released at the 








EDUCATION OR 
INFORMATION? . 


Education, successful in disseminat- 
ing literacy, has given the common 
man an illusion of knowledge and an 
illusion of power without any lasting 
impression on character or enlighten- 
ment. Literacy and a modicum of 
knowledge without the insight of a 
cultivated intelligence made possible 
the rise of the common man but also 
exposed him to the wiles of the dema- 
gogue and a cheap press with their 
appeals to his feelings and emotions. 
The product of an education which 
emphasized literacy and knowledge 
without direct efforts to cultivate in- 
telligence, discrimination, and judg- 
ment, the common man has either 
failed to understand the meaning of 
the forces that seek to control him or 
has responded to appeals to his class 
consciousness. While enjoying the 
benefits of the material advances and 
comforts of civilization and expec- 
tantly awaiting a flow of new sensa- 
tions which science and inventions 
brought in rapid succession, he was 
more impressed with the unbounded 
possibilities of progress than with its 
meaning for humanity. 

I. L. KANDEL in 
“The End of an Era”. 
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J. H. PEN 
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109 North Eighth St 








American Universal Table with Envoy 
Posture Chairs 







HIGHEST STANDARDS IN 


for your schoolroom furnishings 


















American Envoy Desk No. 362 





and supplies 


es filling your requirements for school equipment and supplies, we 


take every precaution to assure complete satisfaction. Every 





item in our warehouse stock has been carefully selected to provide 





high quality at reasonable prices. Our catalog is your practical, 
up-to-date guide to economy and efficiency in filling your school 
needs. Keep it handy for reference. 

Now, as always, the advice of our fully experienced staff can 
prove helpful in meeting your school equipment buying responsi- 


bilities. Call on us at any time for whatever assistance you need. 


Send, today, for our latest catalog 


J. WH. PENCE COMPANY 
P. O. Box 863, Roanoke 5, Virginia 


and 


109 North Eighth Street, Richmond 9, Virginia 


Exclusive Distributors for 


TVCMUMCUME calilig Ulf [aa 
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By Gertrude Hartman 


By Gertrude Hartman 


Boston New York 








Chicago 


ALLAN NEVINS, GENERAL CONSULTANT 


A rich, basic program, wide in scope and strong in continuity, to provide pupils with 
a knowledge of the past and to develop an appreciation of the varied social and economic 
forces that contribute to the culture of today. The series will consist eventually of 
six books, with accompanying Teachers’ Guides, for Grade Three through Eight. 
Carefully planned visual aid materials enrich each text. 


BUILDERS OF THE OLD WORLD—BOOK VI 


Educator, Lucy S. Saunders 


Traces the story of man’s life on earth from earliest times to the discovery of America, 
and presents history as a continuous onward movement in order that the pupil may 


sense his own responsibility to world progress. 
trations in color by MaRyJorRIE QUENNELL. 


AMERICA—LAND OF FREEDOM—BOOK VII 


Distinguished for its authentic illus- 


Educator, Charles C. Ball 


Atlanta: 


San Francisco 


The story of the development of our American way of life from the early period 
of discovery, conquest, and colonization to present times. 
will gain a clearer understanding of America’s part in the postwar world and an 
appreciation of what it means to be an American. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


From this book pupils 


Illustrated with photographs. 


Dallas London 





Yours .... for the Asking 


A List of Free and Inexpensive Class- 
room Helps Available from Virginia 
Journal’s Advertisers 

Your editor presents a partial list of 
the many excellent offerings made by 
advertisers in the October issue. Time 
will be saved by writing directly to 
the advertisers for the material you 
wish, but a coupon is provided at the 
bottom of this column for your con- 
venience. 

la. “Shoes Thru the Ages” is a 40 


page booklet, size 44% x 6% 7a. 





USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Please have sent to me the items 
checked. 3¢ postage is enclosed for 


each item. 8a 


la. Ta. 8a. 9a. 68 


Pn the UFEe PACER em ese ee cece. 
EE OF TOP eee eee 
CG Se be censeeccte eer ree 
Subject taught ........ Grade...... 
I INS. ee Siccwe solliees oe ee. 
Enrollment: Boys...... . ee 


inches, which has been edited 
from the academic point of 
view. Shoes from the humblest 


prehistoric types and from all 
countries are attractively illus- 
trated in colors. Ideal as a text- 
book in the elementary grades 

. and exceedingly useful as 
authentic material for the high 
school theme. Furnished FREE 
in quantities to fit your needs. 


NEW Good Grooming leaflets, 
attractively done in color—one 
for boys, another for girls for 
use with NEW Grooming for 
School Charts. Be sure to give 
enrollment of groups so proper 
quantitv of each leaflet can be 


provided. 


“Ice Cream—Let’s Find Out 
About It” is a story of two boys 
and their father who visit an 
ice cream plant. It is written 
for the 4th and Sth grades. A 
teacher’s supplement which ex- 
plains how the material fits into 
the curriculum is also available 
One copy only of the booklet is 


furnished to a _ teacher. 


9a. “Suggested School Health Pol- 
icies” is a concise readable guide 
to school health which adminis- 
trators and teachers can use to 
improve local school health. It 
is a consensus from 15 national 
organizations in health and edu- 
cation, including A.M.A., A.P. 
H.A., N.E.A. and others. 25¢ 


per copy. 


68. “Learning to Use Your Encyclo- 
pedia” is a manual for use in 
any grade for one, two, or three 
lessons. It is accompanied by 
short and simple exercises which 
may be secured for each child. 








You are a Citizen 
Be Sure to Register 
and Vote 
Citizenship Committee 


VEA 
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A Preview Showing by any of our salesmen at your school or 
when in Richmond in our private projection room of the most 
recent 16 mm Sound Films and 35 mm Slide Films. 


oes 

r ° 

Own Your Own Classroom Films 
Pol- Let us help you in making your decision when buying or 
selecting your film. 
1S- 
> to 
7 PARTIAL LIST OF RECENT FILM RELEASES 
yna 
eo Strip Film (35 mm) 16 mm. Sound Films 
5¢ FLUIDS—A UNIT OF AIR AGE PLAY BALL. SON 
PHYSICS—Total of 1,042 Pictures (Good Baseball Teaching Film) 
(1) Liquid Pressure 

slo- (2) Buoyancy and Archimedes’ Principle HOW DO YOU DO 
in (3) Atmospheric Pressure (Teaching Correct Etiquette) 
ree BASIC BIRD STUDIES FACE IN THE MIRROR 
by (1) The Structure of Birds (Distributive Education) 
4 2) Adaptations of Birds 
ich © ewer. sore WHAT 18 FOUR 
Id. (4) The Migrations of Birds (Elementary Grade Level) 


THE HOUSE I LIVE IN 
(Religious Tolerance) 


BEHIND THE COUNTER 


— (Distributive Education) 





WATCH FOR ADDITIONAL FILM RELEASES EACH MONTH 
IN THIS PUBLICATION 


Glowers School Equipment Company 


327 WEST MAIN STREET e PHONE 7-4035 ¢ RICHMOND, VA. 
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A New Type of Workbook for 8th 
and 9th Grade English Classes 











~ 


| High School English . epee) 
BETTER i> 


Activity Books 


—— By Richard A. Meade 
University of Virginia 


ENGLISH 


Baller Engloh 





BETTER ENGLISH, Book |! BETTER ENGLISH, Book II 
For the First Year of the Secondary For the Upper Years to Follow Better 
School, 60 cents, plus carriage English, Book |, 60 cents, plus carriage 





Free Teacher’s Manuals 


A diagnostic-remedial approach to grammar and form, arranged for individualized instruction. 
Pre-tests and end-tests for every unit. Thousands of copies already ordered this session for such Vir- 
ginia systems as Carroll, Clifton Forge, Charlotte, Charlottesville, Appomattox, King George. Stafford. 
Prince Edward, Surry, Lee, Roanoke, Patrick, Culpeper, Warren, Alleghany, Buchanan, Tazewell. Orange. 
Halifax, Page, Waynesboro, Alexandria, Dickenson, Buena Vista. 





Write for samples of these workbooks. 


For Better Elementary English 
Parallel Textbooks and Workbooks for Grades 3-8 inclusive 
By BurLson, CasH, AND’ McCorkle 


Net, Plus Net, Plur 
THE WORKBOOKS Carriage THE TEXTBOOK Carriage 

Adventures in Language, 3rd. . . $0.22 Adventures in English, 3rd. . . . $0.60 
Adventures in Language, 4th. . . we Adventures in English, 4th. . . ae 
Adventures in Language, 5th. . 30 Adventures in English, 5th. . 466 
Adventures in Language, 6th. . .30 Adventures in English, 6th. . ae 
Adventures in Language, 7th. . 37 Adventures in English, 7th. . .. ie 
Adventures in Language, 8th......... ere Adventures in English, 8th. .90 


Free Teacher’s Manuals with both Series 


Social Studies For Elementary Grades 
History and Geography Texts with a High Degree of Correlation 


HISTORY GEOGRAPHY 
The Townsend and the West Histories. The Stull-Hatch VICTORY GEOGRAPHIES, 1946. 
Townsend’s OUR AMERICA, 4th or 5th Grade. JOURNEYS THROUGH MANY LANDS, 4th. 
West and West’s NEW WORLD’S FOUNDATIONS IN JOURNEYS THROUGH NORTH AMERICA, 5th. 
THE OLD, 6th Grade. EUROPE AND EUROPE OVERSEAS, 6th. 
West and West’s THE STORY OF OUR COUNTRY. ASIA, LATIN AMERICA, UNITED STATES, 7th Grad- 


7th Grade. 


ALLYN AND BACON 
11 East 36th Street, New York City 16 
Virginia Representatives: W. Carl Whitlock and Robert H. Douthat 





